TABLE 10.1: CRITERIA USED BY THE STATE TO SELECT LOCAL DISTRICTS 
TO PARTICIPATE IN THE RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM 



CRITIiRIA 


PHASE 1 


PlifVSH 




r 1 1 Ao C 


0 


PHASF 4 


Freq 


Pet 


F r PCI 


Pet 


F rcQ 


Pet 


Freq Pet 


Prior trnininu of local 
district Ri^ht to Read 
Di rectors 


2 


6 


5 


16 


4 


13 


1 5 


Previous successful reading 




1 u 


2 


6 


2 


6 


0 


Representation across urban, 
suburban rural areas 


16 


dZ 


10 


32 


10 


32 


2 6 




5 


10 


1 


3 


1 


3 


0 




3 


10 


2 


6 


2 


6 


0 


'.'COg rapniCd-i or regiuucix 
representation 


19 


61 


10 


32 


12 


39 


2 6 


Willingness of locil districts 
to comply with terms of 
agreement/ contract 


27 


87 


25 


81 


23 


74 


4 13 


Ethnic or racial composition 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


0 


Random selection of school 
districts 


3 


10 


2 


6 


2 


6 


J 


Ccnpetitive proposals 


1 


3 




0 




0 


' 0 


Volunteers 


12 


39 


11 


35 


9 


29 


3 10 


Other. 




6 


2 


6 


3 


10 




Does not apply 


2 


6 


3 


10 


3 


10 


9 29 
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criteria for selection of local districts (see Table 10.1). Also, 
ten percent (5) of the State Directors indicate that the results 
of needs assessments were used for developing criteria for selec- 
tion of local districts for participation since 1971 but prior 
to Right to Read, and 16 percent (5) of them indicate that needs 
assessments had been used for this purpose since the State enter- 
ed the Right to Read Program. 

B . Criteria Used in Selection of Local Schools in the District 
Right to Read Program 

Table 10.2 illustrates how school participation in Right to 
Read is regulated, according to the District Superintendent/ 
Assistant Superintendent. Twenty-one percent (19) of them in- 
dicate that certain schools are selected by particular criteria. 
In over 50 percent of the districts, either all schools are man- 
dated to participate or only schools which volunteer are selected 
for participation. 

Sixty nine percent (63) of the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction indicate that all 
schools in their districts have been included in the Right to 
Read Program. Of the 12 percent (11) that report that they 
have not yet included schools that had volunteered for the Right 
to Read Program, the major reason cited was not enough resources 
to provide the program to all buildings. 

C. Criteria Used to Determine Distribution of Right to Read 
Services to Local Districts 

Table 10.3 shows the criteria which are used by the State 
to determine the distribution of Right to Read Services to local 
school districts. The State Right to Read Director indicates 
that size, geographic location, equal support to all districts, 
and (listed under other) support requested by the districts are 
the four most frequently used criteria for distribution of 
services . 
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TABLE 10.2: LOCAL DISTRICT- REGULATION OF SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 
IN RIGHT TO READ 



HOW PARTICIPATION IS REGULATED 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Only schools which volunteer are 


24 


z 0 


selected for participation 






All schools are mandated to partici- 


25 


25 


pate 






Certain schools are selected by- 


19 


21 


particular criteria 


No regulations exist at this time 


15 


17 


Other 


6 


7 



TABLE 10.5: CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING DISTRIBUTION OF RIGHT TO 
READ SERVICES TO LOCAL DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO THE 
STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTOR 



CRITERIA 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Sire (i.e., population) 


9 


29 


Ethnic compostion 


2 


7 


Geographic location (e.g., urban, 
rural, suburban) 


11 


56 


Recommendations by State personnel 


7 


25 


Results of students' need assessment 


4 


15 


Results of staff needs assessment 


7 


25 


Results of instructional system 
needs assessment 


7 


25 


Submission of a comprehensive plan 
of action by the local school 
districts 


6 


19 


All local districts receive the same 
amount of support 


11 


56 


Other (includes as requested by 
^dis triers) 


15 


4 2 
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A cross-tabulation of the two criteria size and geographic 
location indicates that 39 percent (12) of the States report 
using size or geographic location, or both of these criteria for 
determining the distribution of all Right to Read services to 
local school districts (see Table 10.4). Sixty one percent 
(19) used neither criteria and thus are not adhering to the 
tenets of the objective. 

Table 10.5 illustrates the type of support and/or materials 
that are provided to the districts by the States according to 
the State Right to Read Director, the District Superintendent/ 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, and the local district 
Right to Read Director. The States more frequently provide 
support and direction when it is needed to carry out the Right 
to Read Program and its objectives, rather than providing a com- 
plete program or providing little or no 'support of any type. 

The results of needs assessments are more frequently used 
as criteria for determining the distribution of all Right to 
Read services to local districts than for selecting local dis- 
tricts for participation in the Right to Read Program. Table 10.5 
shows the percent of State Right to Read Directors that indi- 
cated that results of needs assessments are used as criteria for 
determining the distribution of Right to Read services. Thirteen 
percent (4) of them indicate the results of students' needs assess 
ments are used, 25 percent (7) indicate the results of stiff needs 
assessments are used, and 25 percent (7) indicate the results of 
instructional system needs assessments are used. Also, when the 
State Right to Read Directors were asked how the results of needs 
assessments were used, 55 percent (11) indicated that since the 
State entered the Right to Read Program the results of needs 
assessments have been used for determining priorities for 
funding allocations. Forty percent (56) of the District Super- 
intendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report that 
their districts received funds from the State Right to Read Pro- 
gram for Right to Read activities. 
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TABLE 10.4: 



AMOUNT OF OVERLAP OF CRITERIA SIZE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCATION FOR DETERxMINING DISTRIBUTION OF SERVICES 
TO LOCAL DISTRICTS 



CRITERIA 


GEOGRAPHIC 


LOCATION 






No 


Yes 


SIZE 


No 


19* 


3 


Yes 


1 


8 



* Numbers in cells are frequencies 



TABLE 10.5: TYPE OF SUPPORT/MATERIALS SUPPLIED BY THE STATE TO 
THE DISTRICTS 



TYPE OF SUPPORT 


SRTR^ ' 
Freq Pet 


DSASI 
Freq Pet 


LRTR 
Freq Pet 


Provide support and 
direction when needed 
in carrying out pro- 
gram and its objec- 
tives 


27 87 


78 86 


502 73 


Provide complete pro- 
gram to adapt/ adopt 
in district 


4 13 


3 3 


1 

43 6^' 


Provide little or no 
support of any type 
to the district 


0 0 


10 11 


117 17 



* SRTR - State Right to Read Director 

DSASI - District Superiatendent/Assistent Superintendent 

for Instruction 
LRTR - Local District Right to Read Director 
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D. Criteria Used to Determine Distribution of Right to Read 
Services From Local Districts to the Schools 

At the local level, 47 percent (43) of the District Super- 
intendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report that 
there are criteria that Right to Read schools in their districts 
must comply with to be considered participating Right to Read 
schools. The five most frequently reported criteria are: 

• in-service training and/or staff development; 

• adherance to district reading program; 

• working arrangement between teacher and volunteers; 

• teacher commitment to Right to Read; and 

• criteria determined by local and State Right to Read 
staff. 

Forty-four percent (40) of the District Superintendents/Assistant 
Superintendents for Instruction indicate the results of needs 
assessments were used for allocating funding priorities. 

At the school level, 49 percent (398) of the teachers and 
50 percent (79) of the principals indicate the district supplies 
materials, staff, and other support to help them conduct or carry 
out their reading programs. Thirteen percent (103) of the teach- 
ers and 2S percent (44) of the principals indicate that the 
district sets specific firm guidelines for the conduct of the 
reading programs, while 31 percent (255) of the teachers and 15 
percent (23) of the principals indicate that the district does 
little or nothing to assist in carrying out their reading pro- 
grams . 

Twelve percent (11) of the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction indicate that no 
support and/or materials have been made available to the Right 
to Read Schools and not to others in their district. On the 
other hand, in the other districts, support and/or materials 
have '^een made available to Right to Read Schools but not to 
others. As reported by the District Superintendents/Assistant 
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Superintendents for Instruction, the support and/or materials 
that are most frequently made available to Right to Read 
Schools but not to others are listed in Table 10.6. 

E . State Level Rating of Selecting Geographically Represent- 
ative Districts 

Ten percent (3) of the Chief State School Officers, State 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction and State Right to Read 
Directors rated the objective "to select geographically repre- 
sentative districts" as one of the five most important in their 
State. Thirty-five percent (11) of the Chief State School 
Officers and 48 percent (15) of the State Assistant Superinten- 
dents for Instruction and State Right to Read Directors rated 
this objective as one of the five least important objectives. 
While geographic location is rated as an important criterion for 
distribution of services (and for selection of participating 
districts), the National objective of selecting districts which 
are geographically representative of the State population is 
rated as one of the five least important objectives. 

p. .Measures of Effectiveness of Even Distribution of 
Services 

Tabl<. 1J.7 shows the reasons, cited by the State Right to 
Read Directors, why local districts have dropped out of par- 
ticipation in Right to Read. Forty-eight percent (15) indicate 
loss of local district Right to Read Directors as the prime 
reason. Thirty-nine percent (12) indicate that none have drop- 
ped out. Thus, lack of participation is usually related to the 
status of the local district Director, rather thai; to the es- 
tablished criteria for inclusion in Right to Read. 

At the school level 88 percent (80) of the District Super- 
intendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report 
that no schools have been dropped from, participation in the 
Right to Read Program. Only four District Superintendents in- 
dicate they have dropped schools frorr. p-.rticipation in Right 

:o Read. . 

14 <iJ 
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TABLE 10.6: MOST FREQUENT TYPES OF SUPPORT AND/OR MATERIALS 

PROVIDED TO RIGHT TO READ SCHOOLS BUT NOT TO OTHER 
SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICT 



cirnnnDT AVn/nD MATFRTAIS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Supplementary reading materials 


15 


16 


Workshops 


11 


12 


Consultant services of Right to Read 




7 


Director 


6 




More money 


4 


4 


Volunteer tutors 


4 


4 



TABLE 10.7: REASONS CITED BY STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS FOR 
DISTRICTS DROPPING OUT OF PARTICIPATION IN RIGHT TO 
READ 



REASONS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


None have dropped cat 


12 


59 


Los5 of local district Right to Read 
Director 


15 


48 


Failure to comply with terms of the 
State/local district agreement 


6 


19 


Desire of district to terminate 
involvement 




23 


Part of planned rotation of local 
districts through Right to Read 
Program 


2 


6 


Evidence of non-success of Program 
in local district 


3 


13 


Other 


2 


6 
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The two areas in which services were primarily provided to 
local districts by the State Right to Read Program were training 
and technical assistance. Local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors uniformly reported that their training was useful to 
them in enabling them to assume the responsibilities of their 
position (see Chapter 11). Therefore, it may be assumed that 
services related to training were distributed on an even 
basis to all local district Directors, 

Similarly, an assessment was made of the distribution of 
technical assistance services by the States. The responses bv 
the local Directors to the question '^Has the technical assistance 
you have received from the State Right to Read Program been 
sufficient?'' were examined for disparity of opinion. Table 7.3 
illustrates the differences in ratings across all local Di- 
rectors in the 51 States. 

In addition, these ratings were compared within States, so 
that it could be determined if all local Directors within one 
State rated the technical as^>istance they received as fully 
sufficient, barely sufficient, or not at all sufficient for 
their needs, or if the ratings across Directors within one 
State differed considerably. If the ratings were similar with- 
in the State, the conclusion was that all districts within the 
State were receiving technical assistance at the same level of 
needs fulfillment. If ratings were dissimilar, the conclusion 
was that one district's needs were being fulfilled more than 
another district's needs. This situation would comprise an 
uneven distribution of technical assistance services. In 74 
percent of the States, distribution was uneven based on this 
operational definition* 

G , Summary 

The State Right to Read Program has not been distributed 
evenly across districts in the State by any of the following 



criteria: 
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• geographic representation; 

• student population; and 

• local district assessment of effectiveness of 
equitable distribution of services . 

The major criterion used to select local districts for 
participation in Right to Read is willingness of the local 
district to comply with the terms of the agreement/contract. 

At the local district level, the majority of participating 
districts mandate all schools within the district to participate 
in the Right to Read Program. Lack of resources is the major 
reason cited by the District Superintendents for not including 
schools that have volunteered to participate in Right to Read. 
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TRAINING 



To what extent have the SEAs arranged for and assisted in 
the training of reading teachers and LEA administrative 
personnel? What are the indicators of success in such 
training efforts? 

The Rules and Regulations, subpart D - Right to Read Grants, 
Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90 - Thursday, May 8, 1975 stip- 
ulated the following be provided in the training of local dis- 
trict Right to Read Directors: 

"An exemplary training program for administrators responsi- 
ble for reading programs in selected local educational 
agencies within the State, including training in (a) the 
teaching of basic reading skills, (b) organizational and 
administration skills, (c) interpersonal relations skills 
directed toward community involvement and the change pro- 
cess, (d) planning strategies, (e) the preparation of 
ladminis trative support materials for reading programs, 
;(f) tae development and carrying out of tutoring projects 
:in reading and the preparation of tutors for such pro- 
!jects, and (g) approaches to the provision of effective 
jreading instruction for various target populations." , 

Under the new rules for the Title VII - National Reading 
Improvement Act, Part B - State Reading Improvement Programs, 
the agreement between the Commissioner and the State Agency: 

"sets forth criteria for the selection or designation 
and training of personnel (such as reading specialist 
and administrators of reading programs) engaged in pro- 
grams assisted under this part, including training for 
private elementary school personnel, which shall in- 
clude qualifications acceptable for such personnel." 
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A, State Level Description of Training Act ivities 

Training, an essential component of the Right to Read Pro- 
gram, varies considerably across the 31 States and program years 
in terms of time requirement, content and the number of local 
Right to Read Directors and other district personnel being 
trained. These topics are discussed separately in this chapter. 

1 , Time Requirement 

Until the end of fiscal year 1975 the National guideline for 
training activities required 240 hours of training in the Di- 
rectors' first program year. Subsequent to this time, the hourly 
requirement was eliminated as a result of States' desire to 
provide services to more districts without the hourly constraint. 
There were no National guidelines for training in subsequent 
years of the Directors' participation in the Right to Read Pro- 
gram, but many States established their own hourly requirement. 

Over forty-five percent (14) of the States provided 240 
hours of training or more for local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors in the Directors' first program year. Another 26 per- 
cent (8) of the States provided between 120 and 240 hours in the 
Directors' first program year. Thus, over 70 percent (22) of 
the States provided at least 120 hours of Right to Read training 
for local district Right to Read Directors in the first year 
the Directors were participating in the program. See Table 11.1 
for the frequency distribution of amount of time provided for 
training across States in the first program year. 

States in the second year of the program provided a median 
of 120 hours of training for local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors. A median of 80 hours of training was provided in the 
third year, and essentially there was no median number of hours 
of training provided in the fourth year of the program. How- 
ever, data collection occurred early in the fourth year for many 
States, and training activities were planned for later in that 
orogram year. 
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TABLE 11.1: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF .'\MOUNT OF TIME RE- 
QUIRED BY STATES FOR TRAINING OF LOCAL DIS- 
TRICT RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS IN THEIR FIRST 
PROGRAM YEAR 



HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


0 


4 


12.9 


30 


1 


3.2 


50 


1 


3.2 


80 


1 


3.2 


100 


2 


6.5 


120 


2 


6.5 


180 


2 


6.5 


200 


2 


6.5 


220 


2 


6.5 


240 


13 


41.9 


300 


1 


3.2 


TOTAL 


31 


100.0 
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Sixty-one percent (19) o£ the States required local dis- 
trict Right to Read Directors to make up lost days o£ training. 
As an outcome o£ district Directors' attendance in all training 
sessions, Directors may receive up to nine semester, or up to 
12 quarter hours of university credit in many States. 

2. Content of Training 

The content of the training for local district Right to Read 
Directors was, for the most part, consistent across States and 
program years. Over half of the States placed a great deal of 
emphasis on eight major areas in the Directors' training in 
each of the program years. Table 11.2 depicts the eight content 
areas emphasized by at least half the States in the first three 
program years. 

5 . Number of District Personnel Who Have Received Training 

Providing training for local district Right to Read Direc- 
tors is rated as one of the five most important objectives in 
the State by 71 percent (22) of the State Right to Read Di- 
rectors. The importance of this objective is corroborated 
by the fact that there were 904 local district Right to Read 
Directors trained in the first program year, 1,600 in the second 
program year, 2,025 in the third program year, and 150 in the 
fourth program year in the States. In addition, at least 
2,870 principals and 9,267 teachers have received State-pro- 
vided Right to Read training. Table 11.5 depicts the number of 
local Directors who have received training from the State since 
the inception cf Right to Read. 

The median number of principals who have received State - 
provided Right to Read training is 95. The median number of 
hours of training provided to them is 25, with a range of 
0 to 500 hours across States. 
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TABLE 11.2: CONTENT AREAS OF RIGHT TO READ TRAINING THAT RECEIVED 
A GREAT DEAL OF E1MPH.ASIS BY A MAJORITY OF STATES 





FIRST 
GRA.M 


PRO- 
YEAR 


SECOND 
PROGRAM 


AND THIRD 
YEARS 




Freq 


Pet 


Freq 


Pet 


Curriculum development 


* 


ft 


16 


52 


Organization and administration 


26 


84 


22 


71 


Community relations 


20 


65 


19 


61 


Change agent s trategif:,s 


26 


84 


20 


65 


TnteTDersonal relation a 


22 


71 


16 


52 


Evaluation of reading programs 


19 


61 


21 


68 


Strategy plannin.g 


2.4 


77 


24 


78 


Diagnostic/prescriptive approach 


20 


65 


19 


61 



* curriculum deve'i opment was not emphasized by over half the States 
during the first program year 

TABLE 11-3: NUMBER OF l.OCAL DISTRICT DIRECTORS TRAINED SINCE 
IMPLEMENTA'- IO:; OF RIGHT TO READ 



NUMBER OF DIRECTORS 


NUMBER OF STATES 


PERCENT OF STATES 


0 - 49 


10 


32 


50 - 99 


6 


19 


100 - 143 


4 


13 


150 - 199 


1 


3 


200 - 249 


2 


7 


250 - 300 


5 


16 


300 + * * 


3 


10 


Total 


31 


100 



personnel trained, 
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A median o£ 72 teachers received Right to Read training. 
They received a median o£ 300 hours o£ training, with a range 
of 0 to 603 across States. 

B. Local District Level Perception of Training Activities 

1 . Time Requirement 

The amount of training local district Right to Read Direc- 
tors received in each program year is somewhat difficult to dis- 
cern. Some district Directors received first year training, 
while others received follow-up training in the same program 
year. Nonetheless, in the 1972-73 program year, which was the 
first program year for everyone being trained that year, five 
percent (37) of the local district Right to Read Directors re- 
port receiving between 200 and 280 hours of training. Six per- 
cent (40) of the directors received between 0 and 200 hours of 
training that year. See Table 11.4 for a frequency distribution 
of the number of training hours local district Ri.Rht to Read 
Directors received during the 1972-73 pr^grajn year . 

Twenty percent of the local district Right to Read Directors 
report receiving at least 120 hours of training during the 

1973- 74 program year. Table 11.5 displays the range of training 
hours provided in 1973-74. Twenty-six percent of the local 
Directors report receiving at least 120 hours of training in 

1974- 75. See Tables 11.6 and 11.7 for the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
distributions of training hours received. 

On the average, the local district Directors report re- 
ceiving slightly fewer hours of training than the number re- 
quired by the State for all four program years reported. 

2 . Content of Training 

Over 40 percent of the local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors report that the training they received from the State 
in their first year in the program emphasized primarily curri- 
culum rather than organizational development topics. There is 
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TABLE 11.4: HOURS OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT 
TO READ DIRECTORS IN 1972-1973 



HOURS 


FREOUENCY 


• PERCENT 


- 

Less than 40 


19 


2.8 


40-119 


15 


2.2 


120-199 


6 


0.9 


200-239* 


2 


0.3 


240-279 


35 . 


5.1 


230 or more 


4 


0.6 


None 


36 


5.2 


Not Local District Right to Read 
Director That Year 


- 285 


41. 5 


Mo Response 


285 


41.5 


_ TOTAL 


687 


100.0 



* Median hours reported by State Right to Read Director was 210. 

TABLE 11.5: HOURS OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS IN 1973-1974 



ERIC 



HOURS 


FREnilF.NCY 


PERCENT 


Less than 40 


55 


8.0 


40-119 


62 


9.0 


120-199* 


28 


4.1 


200-239 


18 


2.6 


240-279 ■ 


66 ■ 


9.6 


280 or more 


21 


3.1 


None 


37 


5.4 


Not Local District Right to Read 






Director That Year 


193 


28.1 


No Response 


207 


30.1 


TOTAL 


687 


100.0 . 



Median hours reported by State Right to Read Director 
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TABLE 11.6 



HOURS OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS IN 1974-1975 



HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Less than 40 


1 ft4 

J. U T" 


23 . 9 




116 


16.9 


• 

120-199 


75 


J. U . -7 


200-239 


29 


4 . 2 


240-279 


55 • 


8 . 0 


280 or more 


22 


3.2 


None 


34 


4.9 


Not Local District Right to Read 


44 




Director That Year 


6.4 


No Response 


148 


21.5 


TOTAL 


687 


100.0 



* Median hours reported by State Right to Read Director was 80 



TABLE 11.7 



HOURS OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS IN 1975-1976 



HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Less than 40 


252 


36.7 


5.8 


40 


40-119 


0.7 


120-199 


5 






2 


0 . 3 


200-239 


0.6 


4 • 


240-279 


0 




0 


280 or more 






83 


12.1 


None 






Not Local District Right to Read 


17 


2.5 


Director That Year 






284 


41.3 


\;o Response 








687 


iOO. 0 


TOTAL 
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slight variance between the topics the local district Right to 
Read Directors and State Right to Read Directors have identified 
as having been emphasized a great deal during training. Table 
11.8 displays the topics or content areas receiving a great deal 
of emphasis in training according to the local district Right 
.to Read Directors. This table may be compared to Table 11.2. 

The following topics were included in the initial training 
provided to local Directors, but not with a great deal of 
emphas is : 

• community relations; 

• change agent strategies; 

• interpersonal relations; 

• preparation of administrative support materials 
for reading programs ; 

• development and carrying out tutoring projects in 
reading ; and 

• dissemination techniques. 

The content areas discussed above were provided in the local 
Directors' second and third years of training as well, but with 
less emphasis than in the first year. 

Local district Right to Read Directors report that their 
training was useful in enabling them to assume the responsibili- 
ties of the position, and over 50 percent perceive the training 
in the content areas which were emphasized a great deal to be 
very useful. 

5 . Training Improvement 

The major area for improvement of training activities, 
according to the local district Right to Read Directors, was 
not in the area of instructional mode of presentation or in- 
structional content, but in the area of types of participants 
in the training sessions. Local Directors generally desire 
principals and teachers to be included in training sessions. 
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TABLE 11.8: CONTENT AREAS EMPHASIZED IN TRAINING AS REPORTED 
BY THE LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 



CONTENT AREA 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Curriculum development 


294 


43 


Organization and Administration 


411 


60 


Basic reading skills instruction 


329 


48 


Evaluation of reading programs 


325 


47 


Strategy planning 


285 ■ 


41 


Diagnostic/prescriptive approach 


292 


43 



TABLE 11.9: TRAINING IMPROVEMENTS DESIRED BY LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 



IMPROVEMENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Shorter training 


66 


10 


Longer training 


52 ' 


8 


More variety in presentation modes 


12 


16 


Different type of presentation modes 


60 


9 


Interaction between new Right to Read 






Directors and those with some ex- 


278 


41 


perience 


More interaction between participants 


117 


17 


More interaction between participants 


71 


10 


and instructors 


Instructors need better inastery of 


58 


8 


subject matter 


More explicit statement of the 




26 


training objectives 


179 


More explicit statement of how the 






training objectives relate to job 




23 


description 


194 


Principals should be included 


334 


49 


Teachers should be included 


253 


37 


No Improvement 


34 


12 



136 
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and they would like to have the opportunity to interact with 
more experienced Directors in the training sessions. Table 11,9 
shows the frequency distribution of the kinds of improvements 
local Directors desire in training activities. As noted in 
the table few local district Right to Read Directors were dis- 
. satisfied with the length of training provided to them. An 
important outcome to consider in light of the differential be- 
tween the hours of training they received and the National guide- 
line is the fact they are essentially satisfied with the amount 
and content of the training they received. 

C . National Right to Read Training 

Though the State component of Right to Read is being 
assessed, the National component in terms of the provision and 
content of training must be examined in order to determine the 
existence or lack of a relationship between the training the 
State Right to Read Directors received and the training they 
provided to local district Right to Read Directors, 

State Right to Read Directors were typically provided with 
less than 40 hours of training across program years, although 
some Directors received from 41 to 120 hours. The training they 
received, for the most part, consisted of organisation develop- 
ment and administrative skills (e.g,, change agent strategies 
and strategy planning), which was considered useful. The curri- 
culum and program development, evaluatiion , and related topics 
in reading were addressed but they ueve not major areas of 
emphasis. What emphasis these topics did receive was perceived 
as useful in enabling the State Right to Read Directors to 
assume the responsibilities inherent in the position of State 
Right to Read Director, 

Summary 

The content o£ the training pui'ided to local district Right 
to Read Directors iollous the guidelines set forth in the Right 
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to Read Rules and Regulations. The hourly provision of training 
is less than the National guideline that was in existence through 
1975. However, local district Directors indicate that the amount 
of training they received was adequate. 




12 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



To what extent have the SEAs developed a comprehensive 
plan of action which addresses needs assessment of pre- 
school children, public and private school children, 
adults, administration and organization development for 
both LEAs and the SEA, teacher and administrator train- 
ing institutions? 

Under the Rules and Regulations, subpart D - Right to Read 
Grants. Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90 - Thursday, May 8, 1975 
the States must carry out: 

"Statewide surveys and needs assessments to deter- 
mine the state of the art in reading and reading 
instruction. 

Also, activities governed under these Rules and Regulations must: 

''(i) relate to the reading problems of both child- 
ren and adults and (ii) address administrative, 
systemic problems, as well as learning problems at 
; tke classroom or indiv idual learner level . 

No specific stipulations for needs assessinent e.cist in the new 
rules for the Title VII - National Reading Improvement Act, 
Part B - State Reading Improvement Programs. 

A. Description of Needs Assessment Activities at the State 
Level 

Needs assessment activities related to the National ob- 
jectives were rated by the State level personnel. Table 12.1 
shows the number of State-level personnel who rate these actiri- 
ties among the five most important objectives for the success of 
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TABLE 12.1: RATINGS OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES AMONG 
THE FIVE MOST IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
SUCCESS OF THE RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM IN THE 
STATE 



- 

ACTIVITY 


cssn* 


SASI _ 


SRTR 


Freq Pet 


Freq Pet 


Freq Pet 


Assess the needs, resources and 
direction of reading in the 
State Agency in relation to the 
Right to Read Program 


5 10 


11 55 


5 16 


Conduct a statewide assess- 
ment of the state-of-the-art 
of reading 


5 10 


9 29 


10 52 


Assist local educational 
agencies in assessing needs 
of pupils, teachers, and 
ins titutions 


12 59 


16 52 


12 59 



* csso - Chief State School Officer 

SASI - State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
SRTR - State Right to Read Director 
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the State Right to Read Program. In addition, 32 percent (10) 
o£ the State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction ranked 
assessing needs in the area o£ reading as being essential for 
the success of the Right to Read Program in the State, 

Ninety-three percent (29) of the States have conducted a 
needs assessment since the State entered the Right to Read Pro- 
gram. Sixty-eight percent (21) of the State needs assessments 
were planned by the State Right to Read Staff and/or other State 
Education Agency personnel. Seventy-one percent (22) of the 
States assessed needs of student populations. Tables 12.2 and 
12.5 illustrate the groups included in State needs assessments 
and the additional sources used in establishing needs. The 
median number of reading needs assessments conducted in States 
in the past five years is one. 

Table 12.4 displays the uses of the needs assessment re- 
sults. The most popular uses appear to be program development 
or documentation at the State level. 

B . Local District Level Needs Assessment Activities 

Seventy-one percent (22) of the State Right to Read Di- 
rectors report providing technical assistance to local districts 
in needs assessnent. This can be corroborated by the fact that 
only 14 percent (15} of the local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors (on-site) report that no needs assessment has been 
conducted as part of the district Right to Read Program. In 
addition, 58 percent (91) of the principals received technical 
assistance in needs assessment, and 41 percent (540) of the 
teachers received same. 

By comparison, 91 percent (35) of the District Superinten- 
dents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report that a 
district level needs assessment had been done in the area of 
reading. Table 12.5 illustrates the populations assessed in 
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TABLE 12.5: POPULATIONS INCLUDED IN DISTRICT LEVEL NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT IN READING 



POPULATION 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Teachers 


66 


73 


Principals 


44 


48 


Institution 


45 


49 


Students 


77 


85 



TABLE 12.6: HOW RESULTS OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT WERE USED AT THE 
DISTRICT LEVEL 



USE OF x\EEDS ASSESSMENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Formulating the district Right to 
Read plan 


59 


65 


T n f 1 lien c "i n P HiTPffinn nf i"hp 
district Right to Read Program 


66 


73 


Disseminating program materials 
and information 


45 


49 


Providing documentation for support 
of Right to Read at Board of 
Education level 


40 


44 


Providing documentation for support 
of other district reading programs 
at Board of Education level 


40 


44 


Informing other departments in the 
local district or other agencies 


32 


3 5 


Requesting funds 


37 


41 


Allocating funding priorities 


40 


44 


Other 


15 


17 


Xone of the above 


1 


1 




TABLE 2.19: NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK STATE RIGHT TO READ 

DIRECTOR SPENDS ON .VON- RIGHT TO READ ACTIVITIES 



uniTD C 


rKbQUbNLY 


CUMUL.^TIVE 
PERCE.NT 


0 


13 


41.9 


4 


2 


48.4 


(median) 






5 


7 


54. 8 


10 


5 


71.0 


15 


1 


74.2 


20 


4 


87.1 


23 


1 


90. 3 




1 




30 


1 


96.8 


40 


1 


100.0 


TOTAL 


31 


100.0 



TABLE 2 



AGE DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ 
DIRECTORS 



ERIC 



2.17 

8 



2^ 



AGE R.JlNGF TN YEARS 


FREOIJEMrY 


PFRT^^MT 


20-24 


6 


0.9 


25-29 


71 


10.3 


30-34 


89 


13.0 


35-39 


97 


14.1 


40-44 


107 


15.6 


45-49 


102 


14.8 


50 + 


207 


30. 1 


No Response 


8 


1.2 


TOTAL 


68 7 


100.0 
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TABLE 2.21: DISTRIBUTION OF AGE AND SEX OF LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 



NuQber 



12 




25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50 and over 

Ago 



TABLE 2.22: SALARY DISTRIBUTION OF LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO 
READ DIRECTORS 



SALARY RANGE PER YEAR 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Under $10,000 


79 


11.5 


$10,000 - 14,999 


2 72 


39.6 


$15,000 - 19,999 


234 


34.1 


520,000 - 24,999 


76 


11.1 


$25,000 or more 


17 


2.5 


No Response 


9 


1.3 


TOTAL 


687 


100.0 
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TABLE 2.23: DURATION OF CONTRACT FOR LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO 
READ DIRECTORS 



MONTHS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


9 Months or Less 


115 


16.7 


10 Months 


276 


40. 2 


11 Months 


50 


7.3 


12 Months 


202 


29.4 


None of the Above 


39 


5.7 


No Response 


5 


0.7 


TOTAL 


687 


100. 0 



TABLE 2.24: EDUCATIONAL DEGREES OF LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO 
READ DIRECTORS 



2.19 



DEG?vEE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 1 


B.A. or B.S. 


162 


23.6 


M.A. or M.S. 


386 


56.2 


Educational Specialist Degree 


56 


8.2 


.•\dvanced Certificate 


41 


6.0 


Ph. D. 


6 


0.9 


Ed. D. 


17 


2.5 


Undergraduate 


2 


0 . 3 


Miscellaneous 


2 


0 . 3 


L. D. 


2 


0 . 3 


No Response 


13 


1.9 


TOTAL 


687 


100. 0 
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The major area of specialization for the majority of local 
district Directors was elementary education or reading (see 
Table 2.25). Seventy-four percent (510) are members of at least 
one reading association/council (see Table 2.26). As a measure 
of the effectiveness of the Right to Read Program, 21 percent 
(144) state that this membership is a result of their involve- 
ment in the Right to Read Program. Thus, one fifth of all Di- 
rectors, State and local, report this as an effect of their in- 
volvement in the Right to Read Program. 

Ninety-nine percent (679) of the Directors have at one time 
been teachers (see Table 2.27), yet 53 percent (561) report that 
they are not certified as a reading teacher, specialist, or 
supervisor/director (see Table 2.28). These figures almost 
exactly parallel those reported for the State Right to Read Di- 
rector. At the time of interviewing, the median length of ser- 
vice as local district Director was 17 months, while the median 
rime the districts had been involved in the program was 18 
months (see Tables 2.29 and 2.30). Only three percent (19) of the 
local Directors were not employed in the district prior to their 
appointment as Director, as compared to 29 percent of the State 
Right to Read Directors. 

D. Role of the Local District Right to Read Director in the 
LEA Hierarchy 

Eleven percent (79) of the local district Right to Read 
Directors are full-time Directors, and 89 percent (608) are 
part- time Directors. Table 2.51 shows the distribution of hours 
local district Directors spend working on Right to Read activi- 
ties. The median number of hours is four per week. 

In terms of status in the LEA, the local district Director 
is afforded recognition by LEA personnel. As was noted in the 
previous section, the median salary for the local district Di- 
rector is $15,000 a year. The median teacher in comparable 
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TABLE 75- NLUOR AREAS OF EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIZATION OF 
TABLE -.-5. .^LAJUK ^^g^j^j^^ j^j^^^ j^g^P DIRECTORS 



AREA OF SPECIALIZATION 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Elementary Education 


244 


35.5 


Curriculum Development 


26 


3 . 8 


Reading 


210 


30.6 


Snecial Education 


15 


2.2 


Educational Psychology • 


5 


0.7 


Counsel ing 


9 


1 . 3 


Educational Administration 


118 


17.2 


Miscellaneous 


46 


6.7 


No Response 


14 


2.0 


TOTAL 


687 


100.0 



r^BLE ^6- MEMBERSHIP OF LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ 
■ DIRECTORS IN READING ASSOCIATIONS/COUNCILS 



READING ASSOCIATION/COUNCIL 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


State 


385 


56 




Local 


372 


54 


National 


512 


45 




None of the above 


177 


26 
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TABLE 2.27: PREVIOUS POSITIONS HELD BY LOCAL RIGHT TO READ 
DIRECTORS 



POSITION 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Teacher 






Reading Specialist 


264 


38 


Counselor 


41 


6 


Principal or Dean 


185 


27 


Reading Director (other 
Right to Read position) 


181 


26 


Special Education 


65 


10 


State Administrative Staff * 


8 


1 


Local District Administrative Staff 


207 


30 


Psychometrician 


14 


2 


Other 


132 


19 
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TABLE 2.28: CERTIFICATION OF LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ 
DIRECTORS 



CERTIFICATE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Reading Teacher 


82 


11.9 


Reading Specialist 


71 


10.3 


i^'Cctu.j.iig uupcivx^UI/JJXIcCt.UI 


Oi, 


9 . 0 


Reading Teacher and Specialist 


21 ■ 


3.1 


Reading Specialist and Supervisor/ 
Director 


19 


2.8 


Reading Teacher and Supervisor/Direc- 
tor 


18 


2.6 


Reading Teacher and Specialist aad 
and Supervisor/Director 


32 


4.7 


None of the Above 


361 


52.5 


No Response 


21 


3.1 


TOTAL 


687 


100.0 
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TABLE 2.29: AMOUNT OF TIME LOCAL DISTRICT DIRECTORS HAVE 

SERVED AS LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 
(IN MONTHS) 



MONTHS 




PmUIT ATT VP 


FREQUENCY 




0 


18 


3 


1 


3 


«^ 


2 


1 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


12 


6 


5 


20 


8 


6 


22 


12 


7 


7 


13 


8 


4 


13 


9 


15 


15 


10 


7 


16 


11 


2 


17 


12 


' 53 


24 


13 


15 


27 


14 


27 


3 1 


IS 


51 


38 


16 


38 


44 


(Median) 17 


29 


4S 


18 


78 




19 


10 




20 


16 


63 


21 


1 


63 


22 


12 


65 


23 


5 


66 


24 


85 


78 


25 


3 


79 


26 


4 


79 


27 


13 


81 


28 


11 


85 


29 


6 


84 


30 


35 


89 


31 


2 


89 


32 


3 


89 


35 


1 


90 


34 


1 


90 


35 


1 


90 


56 


46 


97 


57 


3 


97 


59 


1 


97 


40 


2 


97 


42 


1 


98 


45 


3 


98 


48 


10 


99 


54 


1 


100 


60 


1 


100 


Unspec i f ied 


2 


100 


TOTM 


697 
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TABLE 2.30: AMOUNT OF TIME LOCAL DISTRICTS HAVE 
PARTICIPATED IN RIGHT TO READ 
(IN MONTHS) 



i*i I no 


rKcyucviu I 


DC OrPVT 


u 




c 


2 


1 


c 

D 




L 


C 
D 


4 




Q 






Q 


Q 


7 


7 


7 


1 


7 


Q 

o 


1 


7 


Q 


7 


q 


in 


7 


Q 




X 


1 n 
X u 


1 2 

X fa 




X 0 


X 


X D 


1 7 


X 


7 fi 


^ 1 


X V 


^ X 


7 R 




^Q 
J 7 


i 


1 7 
X / 






^rlcUXciilj i- O 


0 1 




1 Q 
X ^ 


1 1 


C 7 




1 c 
1 D 




''I 


1 


0 5 


4 fa 


1 ft 

1 0 


C 7 




c 


C Q 

b 0 


fa 4 


Q t 


7 1 


7^ 
£, 3 


D 


/ £, 




r 
D 


7 3 


7 7 


1 T 
1 J 


/ b 


7Q 


1 J 


7 7 


7Q 


Q 
O 


7 Q 


■^n 

JU 




Q 1 
o4 


T 1 
J 1 




O 4 


57 


J 


o b 




X 


0 0 


34 


1 

X 




35 


2 




36 


61 




37 


2 


94 


38 




if D 


39 


2 


95 


40 


4 


95 


42 


X 


q ft 


45 


4 


96 


48 


15 


98 


51 


1 


99 


54 


1 


99 


60 


3 


99 


70 


1 


99 


72 


2 


100 


84 


1 


100 


98 or more 


1 


100 


Unspecified 


1 


100 


TOTAL 




100 



2.25 
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TABLE 2.31: DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS PER WEEK SPENT BY LOCAL 
DISTRICT DIRECTORS ON RIGHT TO READ ACTIVITIES 



HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


0 


145 


21 


1 


45 


28 


2 


72 


38 


3 


42 


44 


(median) 4 


30 


49 


5 


87 


61 


6 


20 


64 


7 


9 


66 


8 


36 • 


71 


9 


3 


71 


10 


76 


82 


12 


10 


84 


13 


2 


84 


14 


1 


84 


15 


28 


88 


18 


1 


88 


20 


28 


92 


24 


1 


93 


25 


2 


93 ■ 


27 


1 


93 


30 


6 


94 


35 


1 


94 


40 


2 


94 


98 Or More 


1 


94 


Unspecified 


38 


100 


TOTAL 


687 


100 




districts earns $10,000 - $14,999 a year (see Table 2.52), and 
the median principal earns $15,000 - $19,999 a year (see Table 
2.35). Thus the local district Right to Read Director's salary 
is competitive with teachers and principals in these districts. 
In addition, 45 percent (296) had their appointment announced via 
press release, 42 percent (291) had announcements made to local 
schools by the Superintendent, 51 percent (547) had their appoint- 
ments announced at Board of Education meetings, and 41 percent 
(285) were also introduced at teacher meetings. Fourteen per- 
cent (94) had no public announcement made o£ their appointment. 

Thirty-nine percent (267) of the Directors report directly 
to the local district Superintendent, 22 percent (150) report to 
principals, and 21 percent (145) report to the local district 
Assistant Superintendent. According to t-he 91 District Super- 
intendents/Assistant Superintendents responding, 27 percent (25) 
of them stated that the local district Director h^s the responsi- 
bility for allocating Right to Read money, and 21 percent (19) 
stated that the Director makes recommendations for expenditure 
allocations. Table 2.54 illustrates the areas of funding in 
which local district Right to Read Directors are consulted in 
determining priorities for expenditures. While 46 percent (514) 
have been consulted in determining priorities of expenditure of 
local district Right to Read funds, 52 percent (559) are involved 
in determining priorities for Title I, E.S.E.A. funds. This is 
evidence of the coordination of both efforts and support at the 
local district level between the Right to Read Program and 
Title I . 

The following items further indicate the importance placed 
on the position of the local district Right to Read Director, 
but also illustrate some of the major problems inherent in this 
role as it presently exists: 
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TABLE 2.32: DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 



■SALARY RANGE PER YEAR 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Under $10,000 


27 


30 


$10,000-$14,999 


58 


64 


$15,000-$19,999 


3 


3 


$20,000-524,999 




1 


$25,000 and over 


0 


0 


Unspecified 


2 


2 


TOTAL 


91 • 


100 



TABLE 2.53: DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES FOR PRINCIPALS 



SALARY R.ANGE PER YEAR 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Under $10,000 


6 


7 


S10,000-$14,999 


16 


18 


S15,000-$19,999 


44 


48 


$20,000-524,999 


20 


22 


$25,000 and over 


3 


5 


TOTAL 


91 


100 
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TABLE 2.54: AREAS IN WHICH LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ 
DIRECTORS HAVE BEEN CONSULTED TO DETERiMINE 
PRIORITIES FOR EXPENDITURES 



AREA OF CONSULTATION 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Local District Right to Read funds 


314 


46 


State Right to Read funds 


133 


19 


Titl8 biemenLary ana oev^uuLLdi/ 
Education Act 


359 


52 


litle ii, niemenLary ana oei^uuucii/ 
Education Act 


175 


25 


Title III, Elementary and Secondary 
baucation act. 


100 


15 


litle iii, iNationai uerenbe 1:1 u-u 
cation Act 


82 


12 


Title IV, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act 


101 


15 


Education Act 


56 


8 


Pmfa-rcTonr'v .^phnnl Aid A.ct 


44 


6 


Special Education 


143 


21 


Vocational Education 


46 


7 


Career Education 


85 


12 


Other local district funds 


194 


28 


Other 


63 


9 


None of the above 


111 


16 
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• nine percent (60) of the local district Right to 
Read Directors (mail-out), five percent (8) of the 
District Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents 
for Instruction, and 26 percent (8) of the State 
Right to Read Directors indicate that local district 
staff resent or resist the leadership/authority of 
the local district Right to Read Director; 

• thirty-one percent (211) of the local district Right to 
Read Directors (mail-out), 28 percent (25) of the 
District Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents for 
Instruction, 21 percent (168) of the teachers, and 

25 percent (49) of the principals indicate that the 
local district Right to Read Director needs more 
staff support; 

• sixty-four percent (20) of the State Right to Read 
Directors feel the local district Right to Read 
Director needs a stronger role in school district 
administration ; 

• ten local district Right to Read Directors (mail-out) 
indicate a full-time Director is needed in their 
district; and 

• two district Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents 
for Instruction and 17 local district Right to Read 
Directors indicated that more rime is needed for the 
local district Director to spend on Right to Read 
activities . 

Kendall Tau correlations and analyses of variance v>rere per- 
formed on variable pairs where, in each case, one of the vari- 
ables in the pair was whether the local district Director re- 
ports directly to a principal or a District Superintendent/ 
Assistant Suip erimtendent . The following results were found: 

• There is a significant relationship between who the 
Director reports to and how often she/he meets with 
teachers. Directors who report to principals spend 
significantly more time meeting with teachers, 

(F = 6.44 (1,70), significance^^ .G5.) This i? not 
surprising if one assumes that the Director who re- 
ports to a principal is probably assigned to that 
principal's school building as well; 

• Those Directors who report to the principal spend 
more rime meeting with teachers, according to the 
principals. (F = 14.9 (1,70), significance = .01); 
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• Teachers resent the authority o£ the local district 
Right to Read Director more when the Director reports 

to the principal. (F = 4.55 (1,70), significance = .05); 

• Consistent with the first two findings is that when 
the local district Right to Read Director reports to 
the principal, there is more technical assistance in 
evaluation provided to the principal's staff (F = 6.20 
(1,70), significance = .05); 

• There is a significant negative relationship between the 
Director reporting to the principal and the Director 
being consulted in determining priorities for expenditure 
of local Right to Read funds. (Kendall's Tau B = -.214, 
significance = .035). Those who report to the principal 
have less power in determining priorities, and vice versa; 

• Directors who report to principals spend less of their 
time revising the Right to Read Program (Kendall's 

Tau C = - . IS , significance = . 04) . They spend less time 
making formal presentations at conferences (Kendall ' s 
Tau C = -.18, significance = .04), and they spend less 
time presenting i:if c rmat ion at PTA/PTO meetings 
(Kendall's Tau C - -.24, significance = .01; and 

• Local Directors who report to principals have lesser 
educational degrees than those who report to District 
Super intendents /Ass is tan t Superintendents for Instruction 
(Kendall's Tau C = .556, significance = .0002). 

Thus, it appears that there are two levels of hierarchy for 
the local district Right to Read Director, and that those who 
report to the District Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents 
have a position of significantly more prestige and authority. 

5. Significant Relationships Between Program Effect and 
Full-Time vs. Part-Time Local District Right to Read 
Director 

Kendall Tau correlations were performed on variable pairs 
.vhere, in each case, one of the variables in the pair was 
full-time, part-time status of the local district Right to Read 
Director : 
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• Teachers in districts where there is a full-time Director 
indicate that students' reading scores are up sharply 

as compared to teachers in districts where there is a 
part-time Director. (F = 7.89(1,89), significance = .01). 
The statistical relationship indicates that there is 
a high positive relationship between student reading 
scores and full-time status of the local Director. 
Unfortunately, without further studies it is impossible 
to tell which event preceded which--the rise in 
student scores or the participation of a full-time 
Director in Right to Read; 

• There is a significant correlation between full-time 
status and whether the Director has experienced problems 
in implementing the Right to Read Program in the dis- 
trict. Part-time Directors have experienced more 
problems in this area. (Kendall's Tau B = .177, 
significance = . 046) ; 

• There is a significant correlation between whether the 
local Director is full-time, and whether teachers feel 
reading is being emphasized at the ^expense of other 
subjects. In this case, the correlation is negative, 
indicating an opposition of variables. I.e., with 
full-time status for the Director, teachers are more 
inclined to say reading is emphasized at the expense 
of other subjects. However, this finding makes sense 
in that one would expect more emphasis on reading where 
there is a full-time Director. Correlations were 
calculated on these variables for full-time status vs. 
teacher opinion according to the local district Director, 
and according to the District Superintendent/Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction. For the local Director, 
Kendall's Tau B = -.254, significance = .015. For the 
District Superintendent, Kendall's Tau B = -.442, 
significance = 0.0. An analysis of variance was cal- 
culated on full-time status vs. teachers' own expression 
of opinion. For :he teachers, F = 4.27 (l,SiO» 
significance = . 05 ; 

• Full-time local Directors indicate more than part-time 
Directors the need for a larger budget for Right to 

Read activities (Kendall's Tau B = .181, significance = .045). 
This finding is consistent with the previous one in that 
when more activity is taking place, more money is probably 
being spent; 

• Another consistent finding is that more teachers resent 
the authority of the local district Right to Read 
Director when the Director holds a full-time position 
(Kendall's Tau B = -.27, significance = .0049); 
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m In general, one of the improvements suggested for 

training is more training for teachers from the State 
(see Chapter 11). Yet, where there is a full-time 
Director, State provided training for teachers is not a 
requirement according to the local Director (Kendall's 
Tau B = .195, significance = .069). The District Super- 
intendent/Assistant Superintendent for Instruction also 
indicates that less teacher training and technical 
as sis tance are needed from the State when there is a 
full-time local district Director (Kendall's Tau B = .195, 
signif ance = .054 for less training for teachers , and 
Kendall's Tau B = .165, significance = .059 for less 
technical assistance) . Principals with full-time Di- 
rectors perceive that they need less training for their 
teachers. (Analysis of Variance F = 4.44 (1,89), 
significance = .05). There is a significant Analysis 
of Variance between teachers in the districts where 
there is a full-time Director vs . part-time Director 
districts on training of teachers. Teachers in dis- 
tricts with a full-time Director express the need for 
training other teachers in their district more often, 
which indicates approval of their- own training. F = 6.8 
(1,39), significance = .05; 

• Where District Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents 
for Instruction indicate program success is due to fund- 
ing, the local Directors are part-time in every case. 
Where they indicate that program success is due to per- 
sons implementing or adminins tering the program. Di- 
rectors are either part-time or full-time. (Kendall's 
Tau B = .216, significance = .02); and 

• Another point of interest is that all full-time Directors 
have a Master's Degree or better, where 20 percent of the 
part-time Directors hold a B.A. or B.S. as their highest 
educational degree . 

F. Summary 

The following statements can be made concerning the State 
and local district Right to Read Directors: 

• one third of the State Right to Read Directors indicate 
no prior experience in reading; 

• while most State Right to Read Directors are full-time 
Directors, most local Directors are part-time; 

• local district Directors who report directly to the 
District Superintendent/Assistant Superintendent for 
Instruction have a position of greater authority th.m 
those who report to a principal; 




the major problems with the role of the local Director 
as it presently exists are lack of full-time status and 
lack of staff support; and 

districts in which there is a full-time local Dirjctor 
report more emphasis on reading, higher student ^.cores, 
and fewer problems implementing the program. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



To what extent have the SEAs developed a comprehensive 
plan of action which addresses objectives stated in 
measurable terms and provision for their assessment? 

Under the Rules and Regulations, subpart D - Right to Read 
Grants, Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 9Q - Thursday, May 8, 
1975, State applications: 

'^must set forth: (T) Specific and measurable objectives \ 
which will contribute to the elimination of illiteracy 
within the State; (ii) a proposed timeframe for accom- 
plishing such objectives; Ciii) explanation of pro- 
posed procedures and strategies for accomplishing such 
objectives; and (iv) an evaluation component providing 
for the collection, verification, and analysis of data 
i to measure the extent to which such objectives are 
, accomplished by the project.^' ^ 

There are ao formal stipulations concerning measurable 
objectives in the new Title VII - National Reading Improvement 
legis lation . 

A. National Program Objectives 

The formal agreement the Right to Read States have with 
the Office of Education obligates them to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the National Right to Read Program. These objec- 
tives, referred to as *'a series of critical activities", have 
been classified into 12 major categories for analysis purposes. 
These categories, along with their operational definition for 
this report, are as follows: 
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Statewide organisation and coordination . These activities 
include developing a State administrative organization for 
Right to Read, coordinating all the State's reading pro- 
grams, and organizing the activities between the State and 
local levels; 

Reading as a top priority . States are called upon to estab' 
lish reading as a top priority area in the State Education 
Agency through public commitments by top officials ; 

Planning . Activities in this area include developing and 
updating a State comprehensive plan, and determining the 
;trategies for reaching the goals and objectives of the 
program; 

Needs assessment . This area includes statewide surveys, 
studies, or tests to determine the needs of students, 
teachers, or institutions in the area of reading; 

Reading programs . States are asked to identify and 
validate exemplary or promising reading programs as a 
means of enhancing the awareness, adoption, or repli- 
cation of successful practices; 

Trai ning . A major component of a State Right to Read 
Program is the conduct of training in reading program 
development for administrators who became Right to Read 
Directors in their local school districts, or who support 
the program while functioning as a principal or other 
type 01 school administrator; 

Technica l assistance . This category includes the provision 
of consultants to help districts to develop and implement 
their Right to Read Programs. Also included are workshops 
and conferences on the Right to Read effort sponsored by 
the State ; 

Diss emination . These activities include the publication 
and statewide distribution of newsletters, articles, and 
other information on Right to Read activities; 

■Amassing public and professional support. Most States 
have sought commitments and support from educational 
organizations, businesses, civic groups, parent organi- 
zations and other interested persons or groups; 

Teacher certification . This area includes efforts to 
evaluate and upgrade teacher preparation for reading, 
rrimarilv through establishing or raising certification 
requirements for reading teachers, reading special- 
ists, and/or administrators; 
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• Criteria of Excellence ^ States establish these criteria 
to indicate the goals and competencies required for a 
successful Right to Read Program, particularly as they 
apply to local school districts; and 

• Evaluation ^ This area includes the statewide evaluation 
ot the success of the Right to Read Program through sur- 
veys, site visits, or reports of progress supplied by 
participating school districts. 

B . State Program Objectives 

In a separate study performed prior to data collection, an 
analysis was performed of the objectives of each State's Right 
to Read Program as made available in the National Right to Read 
files at the U.S. Office of Education. 

This study included the 51 States that had been in the Right 
to Read Program for at least one year at^the time of data analy- 
sis. Data were collected to determine the areas of activity on 
which States were planning to focus their Right to Read Program 
efforts. The measurabil ity and feasibility of the planned 
activities were also determined. 

Table 3.1 summarizes the activities planned by the individual 
States as reflected in the various State Right to Read Program 
objectives. Table 5.2 illustrates the criteria used to determine 
measurability and feasibility, and the number of States achieving 
these criteria. 

C . Data Obtained from Survey Questionnaires 

There are many similarities between the objectives cited 
in A and B and the remaining chapters of this report. The 
balance of this chapter discusses data which were obtained from 
the survey questionnaires, and which deal with other aspects of 
the objectives, such as (1) State and local district level re- 
ports of satisfaction with program objectives, (2) State and 
local level reports of dissatisfaction with program objectives, 
(5) information relating to modification of Right to Read ob- 
jectives as a result of evaluation data, (4) Right to Read Task 
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kBLE 3,1: MAJOR AREAS OF ACTIVITY REFLECTED IN STATE 
OBJECTIVES 



REA OF ACTIVITY 


NUMBER 
PLANNING 

AL i i V i 1 ico 


OF STATES 
SIGNIFICANT 
IN THESE AREAS 


PERCENT OF 
STATES 


tatewide Organization 
and Coordination 




28 




91 


eading as Top Priority 




14 




45 


lanning 




20 




65 


eeds Assessment 




25 




80 


sading Program Adop- 
tion of Development 




21 




68 


raining 




7 Q 




94 


schnical Assistance 




29 




94 


issemination 




28 




91 


nassing Public and 
Professional Support 




30 




97 


^acher Certification 




14 




45 


riteria of Excellence 




22 




71 


i^aluation 




26 




84 



\BLE 3.2: MEASUR.-\BILITY AND FEASIBILITY OF STATE OBJECTIVES 



-lARACTERISTIC 


NUMBER OF STATES WHOSE 
OBJECTIVES HAVE THAT 
CH.^R.'XCTERISTIC 


PERCENT OF 
STATES 


arget Dates 


25 


80 


ifficient Detail in 
Activities 


26 


83 


sasurable Behaviors 


25 


80 


Dcumentation Sources 


16 


52 


iantitative Indicators 


16 


52 


sasibility 


27 


37 



4.9 

5.4 
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Force and Advisory Council emphasis on objectives, and (5) 
ratings by State level personnel o£ the five most important 
and five least important objectives for success of the Right 
to Read Program. 

1. State and Local Level Reports of Satisfaction with Right to 
Read Objectives 

The establishment of goals and objectives and the develop- 
ment of strategies to achieve them is regarded as one of the 
five most important National objectives in the State by 32 per- 
cent (10) of the Chief State School Officers, 39 percent (12) of 
the State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, and 52 per- 
cent (161 of the State Right to Read Directors (see Table 3.3). 

Criteria of excellence were developed as a mechanism to 
indicate the program goals, objectives and competencies re- 
quired for a successful program at the local level. General 
satisfaction across levels has been expressed with respect to 
these criteria. Forty percent (15) of the State Assistant 
Superintendents for Instruction, 74 percent (23) of the State 
Right to Read Directors, 66 percent (60) of the local district 
Right to Read Directors interviewed on-site, and 59 percent 
(408) of the Directors surveyed by mail rated the State as 
excellent in the development of the criteria of excellence. 
Forty-eight percent (38) of the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, on the other hand, 
felt the criteria of excellence were in need of some improve- 
ment. 

Teachers were in general agreement that the criteria of 
excellence or goals and objectives of Right to Read are in 
agreement with their teaching objectives. Sixty-nine percent 
(564) of them report satisfaction with these goals. Further- 
more, 56 percent (464) of them report the methods of teaching 
reading espoused by Right to to Read are in accordance with 
their own. q 
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.E 3.3: RATINGS OF NATIONAL OBJECTIVES CONSIDERED MOST IMPORTANT 
FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE STATE RIGHT TO READ PROGRAiM 



NATIONAL RIGHT TO READ OBJECTIVES 


csso* 


SRTR 


SASI 


I- req 


Pet 


FrC(i 


IV c 


V i cq. 


Vet 


evolop :i conprel^ons i ve i^lnn to onco:!tp:i.<s nil .ictii'ities to 
ovc to-war J rhc ol im n:ic i on ot* illiteracy. 


IS 


53 


17 


55 


20 


65 


sses5 the needs, resources, and direction of rt?ndinj; in the 
tate Apency in relation to the Ri.cht to Read Procvnm. 


4 


13 


S 


16 


11 


35 


onduct a Statewide assessment of the state*of * the-art of 
eading . 


3 


10 


10 


32 


9 


29 


stablish ^onls and objectives and develop strntcj;ies for 
eaching them. 


10 


33 


16 


C -J 


12 


39 


evise a system to deliver or,::ani;ational and instructional 
trate^ies between State and local educational agencies. 


13 


42 


13 


42 


14 


4 5 


elect local educational agencies which are representative of 
he geographic location and student population of the Stata to 
articipate in the program and secure specific agreements for 
heir participation. 


3 


10 


3 


10 


3 


10 


rovide training for local educational agency Right to Read 
irectors . 




71 




71 


15 


48 


ssist local educational agencies in assessing needs of pupils, 
eachers, and institutions, and aid zhcu iji building and 
valuating reading programs using appropriate Right to Read 
ater ials . 


12 


39 


12 


39 


16 


52 


stablish a "Standard of Excel lence** to provide criteria for 
eading program development and evaluation for local school 
istricts. 


10 


32 


:o 


65 


6 


19 


rovide technical assistance in the areas of assessment, plan- 
ing, building and operating reading programs, and in evaluating 
rogran results. 


14 


45 


18 


38 




42 


ientiry, validate, and disseminate promising programs developed 
ithin the Stare. 


a 


26 


4 


13 


7 


23 


svelop State Right to Read dissemination vehicles. 


3 


10 


4 


13 




1 

30nsor State conferences and workshops on Right to Read. > 


3 




3 


10 


10 


32 


I 

;velop multiplier effects in Richt to Read by encouraging ' 
^operation across agencies at the State and local levels. | 


12 


39 


11 


35 




23 


Right to Read naterials to involve the educational community | 
^-.1 the private sector m the process of reading and in State 
id community level volunteer activity. | 


2 


7 

1 


1 

' ' 1 


4 


13 


fview and evaluate teacher certification requirements with j 
fspect to reading and urge refcrm it necessarv 


5 


16 


5 


16 1 


1 


3 



:5S0 - Chief State School nfficer 
iRTR • St.ite ki^ht to .''end IM rector 

)ASr • St:it? Assistant Su(»? r i n t endcn t r i n". t rue t ion 
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2 , State and Local Level Reports of Dissatisfaction with 
Right to Read Objective s 

To facilitate consensus or acceptance of a program such as 
Right to Read and enh^iice its possibility of success, its goals 
and objectives must oe clearly defined and understood at all 
levels. Therefore, tha amount of resistance to, or dissatis- 
faction with ^^':hese goals and objectives was examined. 

Seven percent (2) of the State Right to Read Directoii 
expressed some dissatisfaction with the program objectives. 
Another 10 percent (3), though they did not express any dis- 
satisfaction, did report that one of the problems which has 
arisen in the State as a result of Right to Read has been a con- 
flict between Right to Read and other State objectives affecting 
reading. At the local level, three percent (3) of the District 
Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, three 
percent (5) of the local district Right to Read Directors inter- 
viewed on site, four percent (6) of the principals, and seven 
percent (58) of the teachers expressed dissatisfaction or con- 
flict with the Right to Read objectives. 

5, Information Relating to Modification of Right to Read 
Objectives as a Result ot Evaluation Data 

Thirty-six percent (53) of the local district Right to Read 
Directors interviewed on-site, and 17 percent (118) of those 
surveyed by mail have conducted a formal evaluation to determine 
the measurability of their program objectives. Fifteen percent 
(14) of the on-site Directors and four percent (26) of the mail 
survey Directors have modified their objectives to make them more 
measurable and specific. 

Eighteen percent (16) of the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report that Right to 
Read objectives have been revised or modified as a direct result 
of the evaluation data. 
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4 . Task Force's and Advisory Council's Emphasis on Program 
Ob j ectives 

The State Right to Read Task Forces are generally involved 
in the defining of criteria of excellence for the Right to Read 
Program. This activity, according to 42 percent (13) of the 
State Right to Read Directors, is a major area of emphasis for 
the Task Force. However, the advising in the actual development 
of program objectives is a lesser priority item for the Task 
Force. Twenty-six percent (8) of the State Directors cite this 
activity as a major area of emphasis for the Task Force. 

Sixty-one percent (19) of the State Right to Read Directors 
report that reviewing and approving criteria of excellence 
is a major area of emphasis for the Advisory Council. As with 
the Right to Read Task Force, the advising in the develop- 
ment of program objectives is a lesser priority item for the 
Advisory Council. Twenty-nine percent (9) of the State Di- 
rectors report that this activity is a major area of emphasis 
for the Advisory Council. 

5 . State-Level Ratings of the Sixteen National Objectives 

The 16 National objectives were rated by the Chief State 
School Officer, the State Right to Read Director, and the State 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. Each of these re- 
spondents selected the five objectives considered the most im- 
portant for the success of the Right to Read Program in the 
State, and the five objectives considered the least important for 
success. Tables 5.5 and 5.4 illustrate these ratings. 

D. Summary 

State and local district personnel report general satis- 
faction with the Na^ional Right to Read objectives and with the 
individual States' program objectives. The majority of States 
have developed measurable and feasible objectives. 
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TABLE 5.4: RATINGS OF NATIONAL OBJECTIVES CONSIDERED LEAST 
IMPORTANT FOR THE SUCCESS OF THE STATE RIGHT TO 
READ PROGRAM 



NATIONAL RIGHT TO READ OBJECTIVES 


CS.SO 1 SRTR 
Frcq IV tj Trcq Pet 


SASI 
l*rcv| Pet 


1. Develop a comprehensive plan to encompass all activities to 
move toward the elimination or illiteracy. 


5 10 


2 7 


7 23 


2, Assess the needs, resources, and direction of readinv; in the 
State Agency in relation to the Ri'^lit to KenJ Proi:raa. 


10 32 


10 32 


1 5 16 


3. Conduct a Statewide assessment of the state-of-the-art of 
read ing . 


10 32 


9 29 


i 

j 

11 35 


j 

■i . Establish goals and objectives and develop strategies for | 4 15 
reaching them. | 


2 7 


5 10 


5. Devise a system to deliver organizational and instructional 
strategies between State and local educational agenc ies. 


7 25 


7 23 


7 25 


6. Select local educational agencies which are representative of 
the geographic location and student population of the State to 
participate in the program and secure specific agreer.ents for 
their participation. 


11 35 


15 48 


15 48 


7, Provide training for local educational agency Right to Read 
Directors . 


5 16 


1 5 


0 0 


3. Assist local educational agencies in assessing needs of pupils 
teachers, and institutions, and aid them in building and 
evaluating reading programs using appropriate Right to Read 
material s , 


5 16 


6 19 


1 3 


9. Establish a "Standard of Excellence'* to provide criteria for 
reading program development and evaluation for local school 
districts . 


7 25 


4 13 


14 45 


10. Provide technical assistance in the areas of assessment, 
planning, building and operating reading programs, and in 
evaluating program results. 


3 10 


1 3 


4 13 


11. Identify, validate, and disseminate promising programs 
developed within the State. 


9 29 


16 52 


11 55 


12. Develop State Right to Read dissemination vehicles. 


13 42 


12 39 




13. Sponsor State conferences and workshops on Right to Read. 


12 39 


14 45 


3 26 


14. Develop multiplier effects in Right to Read by encouraging 
cooperation across agencies at the State and local levels. 


8 26 


4 13 


3 26 


15. Use Right to Read materials to involve the educational 

community and the private sector in the process of reading 
and in State and community level volunteer activity. 


20 65 


16 52 


14 45 


16. Review and evaluate teacher certification requirements with 
respect to reading and urge reform if necessary. 


16 52 


14 45 


19 61 



•CSSO • Chief State School Officer 
SRTR - State Ritjht to Read Director 

SASI • State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
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From a comparison o£ the tables o£ ratings o£ the National 
objectives and the summary o£ activities in the various State 
objectives, it appears that the £ollowing are the most important 
activities for the success o£ the State Right to Read Program 
according to the State personnel: 

• providing technical ass is tance ; 

• providing training ; 

• establishing a standard o£ excellence and evaluation; and 

• developing a comprehensive p^an or statewide 



The £ollowing activities were stressed by many o£ the States 
in their State objectives (see Table 5.1) but were not rated 
among the £ive most important objectives by the State-level per- 
sonnel (see Table 5.3): 

• needs assessment ; 

• dissemination; and 

• amassing public and pro£essional support. 

Reviewing teacher cer ti£ication requirements was not con- 
sidered one o£ the £ive most important activities by any o£ the 
groups discussed in this chapter. 
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TASK FORCE 



To what extent are the SEAs coordinating their reading pro- 
gram efforts by means of a Right to Read Task Force? What 
are the coordinating activities and evidence of their 
success? 

Under tl-e Rules and Regulations, subpart D - Right to Read 
Grants, Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90'- Thursday, May 8, 
19"5, it was stipulated that: 



! "(i) The gr'^ntee shall e.>tablish a State agency Task 
Force consisting of rr^i res^entatives of all programs 
within the St^te hducati^nal .Agency involving or re- 
lated to r'Sading activities,. 

(ii) The 7ask Farce shall serve as a means of secur- 
ing collabo'.ratioii, with, respect to the planning and 
implementat icoii of the proje-ct assisted persuant to 
this subpart, among representatives of different 
programs withii^ the State agency involving or rela- 
ted to reading 3.c*-ivLti'^s and also as a means for 
insuring that the prdject is effectively coordinated 
with other reading activities of the State Educa- 
tional Agency. 



Under the Rules and Regulations for the New Title VII - National 
Reading Improvement Act there are no stipulations regarding a 
Task Force. 

A. Description of State Right to Read T:isk Force 

The State Right to Read Task Force typically is an in-house 
wcrriing committee essentially comprised of personnel in the State 




Educational Agency. Its main purpose for existence is the 
coordination o£ reading program efforts in the SEA. Ten 
percent (3) of the States have no Task Force. Table 4.1 
illustrates the degree of emphasis the Task Forces place 
on various activities. Sixty-eight percent (21) of the State 
Directors indicate that coordinating Right to Read with other 
reading programs is a major area of emphasis for the State Task 
Force. Ten percent (3) indicate it is not dealt v/ith at all 
by the Task Force. Another area of interest for the Task Force 
is dissemination, which 55 percent (17) of the Directors cite 
as a major area of emphasis. Dissemination, and its relation- 
ship to Task Force activities, is discussed in Chapter 8. 

These statements by the Director are corroborated by the 
composition of the State Task Forces illustrated in Table 4.2. 
Representatives from State Right to Read personnel and Title I 
personnel are on the Task Forces of 84 percent (26) of the States. 
This indicates the allegiance between Right to Read and Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in many States. 

B. Coordination Activities of Task Force 

Objective measures of the extent of coordination activities 
include the following information: 

• the median number of hours spent by the State 
Director working with the Task Force is O.S hours 
per week (see Table 4.3) or 2 hours a month; 

• thirty-two percent (9) of the State Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Directors are members of the Right to Read Task 
Force ; 

• one State Director indicates that the Task Force was 
involved in her/his selection as Director; and 

• nineteen percent (6) of the State Assistant Superinten- 
dents for Instruction are members of the Right to Read 
Task Force, yet 42 percent (13) report thev spend a 
great deal of time coordinating existing reading funds 
with Right to Read funds. These facts indicate that 
coordination activities at the State level are taking 
place outside the aegis of the Task Force. 
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TABLE 4. 2: COMPOSITION OF STATE RIGHT TO READ TASK FORCE 



Kibrli iU KcAU 
TASK FORCE REPRESENTATION 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


There is no Task Force 


3 


10 


Reading specialists 


21 


68 


Curriculum specialists 


18 


58 


Library personnel 


21 


68 


Adul t Basic t ducat ion personnel 


c 1 


u o 


State Right to Read personnel 


26 


84 


Title I, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act personnel 


26 


84 


Title II, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act personnel 


19 


61 


Title III, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act personnel 


21 


68 


Title III, National Defense Edu- 
cation Act personnel 


1 0 




Title iv , elementary and oeconaary 
Education Act personnel 


11 


36 


Title V, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act personnel 


11 


36 


Title VII, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act personnel 


11 


36 


Emergency School Aid Act personnel 


6 


19 


Special education personnel 


19 


61 


Vocational education personnel 


15 


48 


Career education personnel 


11 


36 


Other State Educational Agency 
personnel 


14 

- 


45 
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TABLE 4.3: HOURS PER WEEK THE STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTOR 
SPENDS WORKING WITH THE RIGHT TO READ TASK FORCE 



HOURS/WEEK 


FREQUENCY 


ClIMUI ATTVF 
PERCENT 


0 


10 


32.3 


1 


15 


80.6 


2 


3 


90. 3 


4 


1 


93.5 


5 


1 


96. 8 


UNSPECIFIED 


i 


100. 0 


TOTAL 

i 


31 


100.0 



TABLE 4.4: COORDINATION ACTIVITIES THAT HAVE OCCURRED 
BETWEEN RIGHT 10 READ AND OTHER READING 
PROGRAMS ACCORDING TO THE STATE ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT FOR INSTRUCTION 



COORDINATION 


ACTIVITY 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Coordi.nation 


o£ plaijaing 


: 9 


93 


Coordination 


of evaluotion 


22 


71 


Coordination 


of funds 


2 2 


71 


Coordination 


of personnel 


~ A 


77 


Coordination 


of curricula 


25 


81 


Coordination 


of training 


2 8 


90 


Otaer 




3 


10 


None 


1 


0 


0 



-1.5 




Table 4.4 illustrates the types o£ coordination activities 
occurring between Right to Read and other reading programs, 
according to the State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction. 

Table 4.5 illustrates the areas with which Right to Read is 
coordinated at the State level according to the State Right to 
Read Director. Although 52 percent (lOl o£ the State Adult Basic 
Education Directors are members of the Task Force, 90 percent 
(28) of the State Right to Read Directors report coordination 
activities with "adult literacy". In addition, 77 percent (24) 
of the Directors report coordination activities with "disadvan- 
taged," yet 84 percent (26) of the Task Forces have Title I 
personnel as members. This indicates another aspect of State 
level coordination activities in addition to or replacing coor- 
dination activities of the Task Force. T-able 4.6 shows the same 
coordinational activities of Right to Read reported by the State 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 

Tables 4.5 and 4.6 are related in Table 4.7 which shows the 
correlations between the State Right to Read Director's and the 
State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction's estimations of 
coordination activities that have taken place between Right to 
Read and other areas. There is significant agreement on only 
half the items, indicating a difference of opinion regarding 
coordination activities within the SEA. 

Other evidence of coordination is demonstrated by examining 
the groups of persons who planned State needs assessments. 
Sixty- eight percent (21) of the States included SEA personnel 
other than the Right to Read staff in needs assessment activi- 
ties, 48 percent (15) included reading specialists, and 45 per- 
cent (14) included the State Director of Evaluation and/or 
evaluators from colleges or universities in planning needs 
assessments. A more descriptive listing of groups included in 
needs assessment activities is presented in Chapter 12. 
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TABLE 4.5: COORDINATION ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY THE STATE 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 



AREA OF COORDINATION 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Vocational education 


14 


45 


Consumer education 


4 


13 


Career education 


- 10 


52 


Gifted 


12 


39 


Slow achiever 


16 


52 


Educable mentally retarded 


11 


55 


Learning disabilities 


16 


52 


Behavior disorders 


5 


16 


Adult literacy 


28 


90 


Disadvantaged 


24 


77 


Bi lingual 


21 


68 


Handicapped 


12 


39 


Pre- school 


20 


65 
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TABLE 4.6: COORDINATION ACTIVITIES REPORTED BY THE STATE 
ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENTS OF INSTRUCTION 



AREA OF COORDINATION 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Vocational education 


17 


55 


Consumer education 


8 


26 


Career education 


17 


55 


Gifted 


12 


39 


Slow achiever 


18 


58 


Educable mentally retarded 


14 


45 


Learning disabilities 


19 


61 
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Adult literacy 


23 


74 


Pre-school children 


17 


55 


Other 


6 


19 









TABLE 4.7: CORRELATION BETWEEN STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTOR 

AND STATE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT FOR INSTRUCTION 
CONCERNING COORDINATION ACTIVITIES BETWEEN RIGHT TO 
READ AND OTHER AREAS 



•R£A OF COORDINAno^ 


CORRELATION' 


SinNIFTrA\-CR 


Vocational Education 


0. 56 


0. 001 


Behavior Disorders 


0.45 


0. 007 


Consumer Education 


0.65 


0. 0002 


Pre- School 


0.41 


0.01 


Learning Disabilities 


0. 29 


0. 06 


Adult Literacy 


0.19 


n. s . 


Career Education 


0.07 


n . s . 


Gifted 


0.05 


n. s . 


Slow Achiever 


0.22 


n . s . 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


0. 00 


n . 3 . 
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Sixty-one percent (19) of the State Right to Read Directors 
and 65 percent (20) of the State Assistant Superintendents for 
Instruction report that bills have been introduced in or been 
passed by the State Legislature that might affect the Right to 
Read Program, This is an indication of coordination of R.ight to 
Read with the legislative branch of the State government. In 
addition, 45 percent (14) of the State Assistant Superintendents 
for Instruction state that in the past year they have partici- 
pated to a great extent in coordinating existing reading funds 
vith Right to Read funds. Forty-two percent (13) reported the 
same for reading curriculum. 

C. Subjective Assessments of Task Force Effectiveness 

Several subjective measures of Task Force effectiveness are 
available. First, State Right to Read Directors were asked to 
determine how Right to Read could be improved ac the State level. 
Forty-two percent (13) of them responded that more involvement 
in and support of Right to Read are needed from the SEA admin- 
istration, 29 percent (9) reported that more involvement and 
support are needed from the State Board of Education, and 19 
percent (6) stated that more involvement and support are needed 
from the Chief State School Officer. One Director wrote in the 
response "Right to Read needs more visibility at the SEA." These 
data indicate an awareness on the part of the State Right to Read 
Director of the need for more coordination activities at the 
Scate level. 

Second, the State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, 
the District Superintendent/Assistant Superintendent for In- 
struction, and the local district Right to Read Director were 
asked to rank several activities as to how essential they were 
for success of the Right to Read Program in the State or district 
respectively. Table 4.8 gives the ranking of "planning and 
coordinating of all reading activities" for these respondents. 
The data presented in this table ind-cate that the most popular 
rankings ror this activity are 5 and 4, on a scale of 1 to 8, 
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where 1 is most important, and 8 is least important. 

Finally, six classes of respondents were asked to rate 
several areas of the Right to Read Program, Table 4,9 displays 
the results from respondents who rated the activities underlying 
modifying non-Right to Read reading programs to fit the Right 
to Read Program as excellent. 

D, Summary 

Various respondents report in the subjective rankings that 
coordination activities of the Task Force could be improved, 
and that coordination activities are somewhat higher than aver- 
age in level of importance. Moreover, data from the State Right 
to Read Director and State Assistant Superintendent for Instruc- 
tion indicate that coordinational activities are primarily 
carried on by these officials, rather than by the Task Force, 
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TABLE 4.9: RESPONDENTS RATING STATE EFFORTS TO MODIFY NON-RIGHT 
TO READ READING PROGRAMS TO FIT THE RIGHT TO READ 
EFFORT "EXCELLENT" 



RESPONDENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


State Right to Read Director 


7 


23 


State Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction 


1 


3 


Chairperson State Right to Read 
HQvisor/ Louncii 


8 • 


28 


Director State Adult Basic 
Education 


7 


25 


Local District Right to Read 
Director (mail -out) 


116 


17 


Local District Right to Read 
Director (on-s ite) 


27 


30 


District Super i ntendent/ 
Assistant Sup ^.tendent for 
Instruction 


16 


18 
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MISORy COUNCIL 



Wiat are the functions of the various State Advisory Coun- 
cils and to what extent are they functioning effectively? 

Table 5,1 illustrates the Rules and Regulations joverninj 
the Advisory Council under subpart D • Right to Read Grants, 
Federal Register, fol, 10, No, 90 • Thursday, May 8, 1975 (Rules 
and Regulations), and the guidelines for Advisory Councils under 
the new Title VII • National Reading Improvement Act (New 
Rules), The requirement for an Advisory Council under the 
Title '/II legislation is stipulated in Part A • Reading Improve- 
ment Projects, but it is also stipulated in the legislation that 
the sane .Advisor/ Council may be used for Part B • State Reading 
Improvement Program grants, 

A. Description of the State Right to Read Advisory Council 

Eighty-four percent (2o) of the States visited in this study 
have Right to Read .Advisory Councils, The typical Right to Read 
Advisory Council consists of eight men and ten women, Of this 
group there are appro,\imately 16 Ifhites, one Black, and One 
Hispanic, .Asian or Pacific Islander, or .American Indian or Alas- 
kan native. .Appro-nmately two are teachers, one is a reading 
specialist, two come from institutions of higher education, two 
are local district administrative personnel, one is a PT.A/PTO 
representative, and ten come from other miscellaneous areas, A 
large pr'-ortion of the .Advisory Council Chairpersons [16 percent 
or 12 out of 26) are local district administrative or institution 
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TABLE 5.1: RULES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING STATE 
ADVISORY COUNCILS 



RIGHT TO READ RULES 
AND REGULATIONS 



(i) The grantee shall appoint 
an advisory council consisting 
of representatives of the fol- 
lowir':; institutions, groups, or 
interests within the State: 

A. Reading prograns of local 
educational agencies ; 

3- professional educational 
organiiat ions ; 

C. the State legislature; 

D. the Governor's office; 

E. business and industry; and 

F. other public and private 
educational service and cul- 

I tural organizations. 

(iij The advisory council must 
be equitably representative of 
women and of racial and ethnic 
niincrity groups within the state. 

(i-i) The advisory council 
shall serve as an advisory 
body in planning; iniplenen- 
rir.g, and evaluatin-^ the 
project and in providinc for 
its coordination with otiicr 
reading activities of local 
educational agencies and other 
schools Within tMe 3tate. 



! TITLE Vn - NATIONAL READING 
I IMPROVEMENT REGULATIONS 



(i) (Establish) and (appoint) an 
an advisory council on reading 
broadly represent at ive of the 
educational resources and of the 
State, including but rot limited 
to persons re pre sent at ive of: 

(A) Public ana private non-profit 
elementary and secondary schools; 

(B) institutions of higher educa- 
tion ; 

(C) parent s of elenentary and 
secondary school children ; and 

(D) areas of professional compe- 
tence relating to instruction in 
reading. 



(ii) The council has been provided 
with an opportunity -.o receive and 
designate priorities among appli- 
cations for grants. 

(iii) The standard of excellence 
will be developed bv the State 
educational agency with the ad- 
vise of the State advisory council 
on roadins?. 
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of higher education personnel. Only two out of 26 Chairpersons 
are State Right to Read personnel. 

The above facts indicate that the members of the State 
Advisory Councils are not representative of the groups in the 
State that they are intended to serve. Therefore, the composition 
of the Advisory Council does not match the requirements stipulated 
in the Rules and Regulations or the New Rules. To corroborate 
this fact, Table 5.2 indicates that 24 percent (7) of the Chair- 
persons chose "increase representation of minority groups and/or 
women'' as a needed improvement for the Advisory Council. 

The median number of months the Advisory Councils have been 
in existence is 25 (see Fable 5.3). When compared to Tables 2.9 
and 2.10 Cniedian length of service .f State Right to Read Directors 
and median length of time States have been participating in 
Right to ReadJ , this means that the typical Advisory Council was 
formed eight months after the inception of the Right to Read 
program and two months after the Right to Read Director assumed 
hisposition. 

Of the 2o Right to Read Advisory Councils 35 percent (22) 
of them report to the State Right to Read Direct-r, and 45 per- 
cent (10) of them report to the Chief State School Officer in 
addition to, or in place of the State Right to Read Director. 
In addition, 65 percent (17) of ihe Advisory Councils had their 
members selected by the Chief State School Officer and/or the 
State Right to Read Director. 

The median number of times the Right to Read Advisory 
Council meet^ a year is 5.5 (see Table 5.4), and the Chairperson 
spends a median amoui f 11 days per year on Right to Read 
activities (see Table 5). Seventy - seven percent (20) of the 
Ciiairpersons report that their council meetings are always open 
to ti;e public. There is an average of 1.5 non-members in 
attendance at the tvnicai Advisorv Council meetin^^. 



TABLE 5.2: IMPROVEMENTS SELECTED BY CHAIRPERSON, STATE 
RIGHT TO READ ADVISORY COUNCIL 



IMPROVEMENTS TO ADVISORY COUNCIL 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


No improvements necessary 


4 


14 


Increase decision-making responsi- 
bilities of Council 


7 


24 


Decrease decision-making responsi- 
bilities of Council 


0 


0 


Report to another person 


0 


0 


Increase size or Council 


5 


10 


liecrease size of Council 


0 




Increase rep resent at ion of minority 
groups and/or women 


•-f 

/ 


24 


Recruit members with more profes- 
sional experience in the field of 
reading 


4 


14 


Recruit more menbers from outside 
professional reading field 


8 


28 


Meet more frequently 


4 


14 


Get the public to contribute more 
ideas and support to the Council 


1- 


59 


Other 


9 


31 
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TABLE 5.5: NUMBER OF MONTHS STATE RIGHT TO READ ADVISORY 
COUNCILS R-WE BEEN IN EXISTENCE 



(niedian) 



MONTHS 


FREQUENCY 


LUMULAl iVh 

PERCENT 


0 


4 


13 . 8 




1 


17 . 2 




3 


27.6 


18 


1 


51 .0 


24 


5 


48 . 5 


26 


1 


51 . 7 


28 


2 


53.6 


29 


1 


62.1 


30 


3 


72 .4 


55 


1 


75.9 


34 


1 


79. 5 


56 


4 


95.1 


40 


1 


96.6 


63 


1 


100 . 0 


TOTAL 


29 


100. 0 
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TABLE 5.4: NUMBER OF TIMES PER YEAR RIGHT TO READ ADV 
COUNCIL MEETS 



NUMBER 


OF MEETINGS PER YEAR 


FREQUENCY 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 




0 


3 


10 


. 3 




2 


4 


24 


. 1 




5 


6 


44 


.8 


fmed ian) 












4 


3 


55 






5 


5 


72 


.4 




6 


3 


82. 


3 




8 


I 


86. 






9 


1 


S9. 


7 




10 


I 


95. 


1 




12 


2 


100 . 


0 


TOTAL 


29 


100. 


0 
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TABLE 5.5: .\UMBHR OF D.-\YS PER YEAR .ADVISORY COaXCIL CHAIRPERSON 
SPENDS ON RIGHT TO READ ACTIVITIES 



.WviBER OF DAYS PER YEAR 
. _ 


FREQUENCY 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


0 


5 


10.3 




1 


13.8 


4 


I 


17.2 




1 


20.7 




5 


31 . 0 


8 


1 


34 . 5 


9 


1 


57.9 


10 


3 


48.5 


(nied iaa) 






12 




55.2 


15 




62.1 


20 


5 


72.4 






79.5 


30 


4 


93. 1 


33 


1 


96.6 


3 5 


1 


100.0 


TOTAL 


29 

- 


100.0 
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B. Functions of the Right to Read Advisory Council 



The most important duties and responsibilities of the 
Right to Read Advisory Council according to the Advisory Coun- 
cil Chairperson are shown in Table 5.6. This table indicates 
that coordinational activities are not as important to the 
Advisory Council as are other activities and responsibilities. 

The median number of hours per month the State Right to 
Read Director spends with the Advisory Council is four, with 
the maximum number of hours spent by any director at 20. No 
Advisory Council was involved in the selection of the State 
Right to Read Director, and 29 percent (9) of the Directors 
were formally introduced at Advisory Council meetings. Another 
indication of the lesser degree of importance placed on coordi- 
nation activities by the Advisory Council is that 19 percent (6) 
of the State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction are 
members of the Advisory Council, and 36 percent (10) of the 
State Directors of Adult Basic Education are members. 

C» Measures of Effective Functioning of the Advisory Council 

One measure of effective functioning of the Advisory Council 
is the number of ways in which the Chairperson feels the Council 
could improve its contribution to the State Right to Read Program. 
The hypothesis is that a stated area of improvement is an area 
that the Chairp.erson feels is important for the Advisory Council 
to do well. Table 5.2 shows various improvements selected by 
the Chairpersons. Fourteen percent (4) of the Chairpersons 
feel no improvements are necessary. The improvement most often 
selected (get the public to contribute more ideas and support to 
the Council) relates very closely to the two most highly report- 
ed duties and responsibilities of the Council which are dissemi- 
nating information to the public and amassing public support. 
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A second measure of the effective functioning of the Advisory 
Council is the filtration of the concept of advisory councils to 
the local district level. Fifty-one percent (547) of the local 
district Right to Read Directors report the existence of 
a local district Right to Read Advisory Council. Table 
5.7 indicates that the major areas of emphasis of the local Advi- 
sory Councils, dissemination and reviewing and/or evaluating the 
Righr to Read Program, are very similar to those of the State 
Councils. In addition, 52 percent (557) of the local district 
Directors reported that they spend some time or a great deax of 
time working with local district Advisory Councils or Unit Task 
Forces . 

The third measure of effective functioning of the Advisory 
Council is the rating by State level respondents with respect to 
how effectively the Right to Read Program has amassed public 
support, and how effectively dissemination activities have taken 
place. These two topics will be covered in detail in Chapters 3 
and 9, and their effectiveness will be linked to the Advisory 
Council at that time. 

D. Summary 

IVhile Advisory Councils exist in the majority of the States, 
their composition is not in accordance with guidelines stipulated 
by the Right to Read or Title VII rules and regulations. 

The major activities in which .-dvisory Councils are in- 
volved are disseminating inf ormacior, to the public and amassing 
public support. 
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READING AS A TOP PRIORITY 



What are the indicators of SEAs having established reading 
as a top priority, e.g. organizational visibility and 
support , additional State funding , resolutions and pro- 
clamations, formal recognition of the position of LEA Right 
to Read Director? 

A. Indicators That Reading Has Pjcn Established as a Top 
Prior. ty 

One major indicator of zhe establishment of reading as a top 
priority is the position of both the State and local district Right 
to Read Director in the respective SEA and LEA hierarchy. As 
illustrated in Chapter 2, both the State Right to Read Director 
and the local district Right to Read Director have been afforded 
positions in the SEA and LEA respectively in which they are in a 
position to coordinate reading efforts and thereby establish read- 
ing as a top priority. 

Forty-eight percent (15) of the Right to Read Directors re- 
port that needs assessment data were used in requesting allo- 
cations of additional State funding for reading, 65 percent (20) 
report they were used in supplying information for other agencies 
or departments in the State, and 52 percent (16) state they were 
used in providing documentation for support of Right to Read by 
the State Department of Education. The utilization of needs 
assessment data to request additional State funding for reading, 
to supply information for other agencies or departments in the 
State, or to provide documentation for the support of Right to 

78 
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Read by the State Department o£ Education, is an indication that 
the subject of reading must be high priority or the expenditure 
created by this needs assessment would not be warranted. 

B- State Level Subjective Ratings and Rankin gs of Reading as 
a Top Priority ^ 

Thirty-five percent (11) of the State Assistant Superinten- 
dents for Instruction gave establishing reading as a top priority 
rank 1, where 1 is high and 8 is low, in being essential for 
success of the Right to Read Program in the State, and 26 percent 
(8) gave it a rank of 2. In addition. Table 6.1 illustrates the 
various respondents who rated the State activities involved in 
supporting reading as a top priority as "excellent." Forty-five 
percent (14) of the State Right to Read Directors did not rate 
supporting reading as a top priority as ejccellent. This fact 
might indicate that the State Right to Read Director would like 
to see more support of reading as a top priority by other SEA 
personnel . 

TABLE 6.1: RESPONDENTS WHO RATED STATE ACTIVITIES IN THE 

SUPPORT OF RE.ADING AS A TOP PRIORITY "EXCELLENT" 



RESPONDENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


State Assistant 
Superintendent 
for Instruction 




71 


State Right to 
Read Director 


17 


55 


Chairperson, 
State Advisory 
Council 


23 


79 


Director of State ; 
Adult Basic 
Education 


21 


75 



6.: 
79 



C. Local District Activities in Support of Reading as a Top 
Priority 

Forty-four percent (40) of the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction cited providing docu- 
mentation for the support of Right to Read or other district read- 
ing programs at the Board of Education level as a major use of 
needs assessment data. Forty-one percent (37) of them used needs 
assessment data in requesting funds for reading, and 44 percent 
(40) of them used needs assessment data in allocating funding 
priorities. Thus, needs assessment data were used to establish 
both curricular and financial priorities for reading at the local 
level as well. 

D . Local District Level Perceptions of Reading_as a Top Priority 

Local district Right to Read Directors and District Superin- 
tendents for Instruction ranked and rated the State activities 
in support of reading as a top priority. Forty-nine percent (533) 
of the local district Directors (mail-out), 56 percent (51) of the 
local district Directors visited for on-site data collection, and 
51 percent (46) of the District Superintendents/Assistant Superin- 
tendents for Instruction gave establishing reading as a top priority 
a rank of 1. This indicates the emphasis placed on supporting 
reading as a lop priority at the local district level. In addi- 
tion, 67 percent (462) of the mail-out local district Directors, 
73 percent (71) of the on-site local district Directors, and 76 
percent (29) of the District Superintendents/Assistant Superin- 
tendents for Instruction rated the State activities in support 
of reading as a top priority *'excel lent . 

E . Affective Impact of Establishing Reading as a Top Priority 

There have been significant changes attributable to Right 
to Read's emphasis on the establishment of reading as a top 
priority. Table 6.2 illustrates some of the major affective 
changes. Student, teacher, and administrator attitudes and 
involvement in reading are significantly improved. 
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TABLE 6.2: AFFECTIVE IMPACT OF ESTABLISHING READING AS A TOP 



RIGHT TO READ PROGR.A.M 
HAS IMPROVED OR 
INCREASED 



Students ' attitudes 
towards reading 

Teachers * attitudes 
towards reading 

Principals ' attitudes 
towards reading 

Students* time spent in 
reading 

Student library and/or 
classroom book usage 

Teachers' tLnie spent in 
reading 

Teachers ' preparatory 
time for teaching 
reading 

Teacher interac tion 
with colleagues 

Teacher interaction 
with administrators 

Teacher demand for 
teacher aides 

Principai/admini - 
strator' time spent 
administering reading 
programs 

Princ ipal/adminis t ra - 
tor interaction with 
teachers 

Principal/ administra- 
tor interaction with 
students 

Princ ipal/admia is tra- 
tor interaction with 
other administrators 



SRTR* LRTR 
mail- 
out 



27 87 
31 100 

30 97 
25 81 

28 90 
25 74 

25 74 

31 100 
51 100 



491 71 

560 81 

537 78 

485 71 

470 68 

483 70 



LRTR 

On 

site 



DSASI 



Principal] Teacher 
Director 



80 88 

81 89 
79 87 
77 85 
79 87 
67 74 



446 65 69 76 



570 83 
535 78 



3 10 387 56 



72 79 

81 89 

79 87 

61 67 

63 69 

63 75 

70 77 

82 90 



i 



36 93 

85 93: 81 89 



63 69 



23 90 ! 403 59| 63 75 

I I 



30 97 



71 



537 78 



360 



76 33 



60 66 



57 63 



74 31 



82 90 



59 



122 78 

128 81 

124 79 

118 75 

116 74 

114 73 

103 66 

136 87 

123 7C ' 

36 5: 



528 65 

583 71 

549 ^7 

510 62 

494 60 

469 57 

325 40 

573 70 

523 65 

400 49 



104 66 ! 461 56 



127 31 



! 

d ;5' 394 57 70 7:"! 79 37jl02 65 ( 369 15 



543 6: 



313 33 



SRIa**- State Rifiht to Read Director 
LRTR - Local Right to Read Director 

DSASr - District iuper intendent/Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
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Also, Right to Read has expanded the variety of reading 
methods being used to teach reading. Table 6.3 illustrates 
this finding as reported by State and local level personnel. 

Additionally, 87 percent (27) of the State Assistant 
Superintendents for Instruction report that much more enthusiam 
for reading exists since rhe inception of the R: ;ht to Read 
Program, 77 percent (24) state that teachers are more interest- 
ed in teaching reading, and 58 percent (18) indicate that more 
money and supplies are available. Thirty-nine percent (35) of 
the District Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents for 
Instruction indicate that the Right to Read Program in their 
district has been very successful. 

Over one third of the principals list gr'^ater awareness 
and improved attitude on the part of the teacher, awareness of 
the need for individual testing, and greater effort on the 
part of students as benefits of the Right to Read Program in 
their building. Finally, 61 percent (4991 of the teachers 
state that Right to Read has led to greater experimentation in 
new or innovative methods of teaching reading, 59 percent (480) 
report it has provided more c;ffective tools for assessing the 
needs of students, and 51 percent (420) indicate it has provided 
better, measurable objectives to conduct a reading program. 

F . Summary 

Both State and local district personnel have recognized the 
importance of establishing reading as c- top priority. The State 
Right to Read Director indicates more support of reading as a 
top priority is needed in the SEA, but these activities receive 
a rating of "excellent'* in most States by SEA personnel other 
than the State Director. Positive affective changes have been 
reported as a result of the establishment of reading as a top 
priority. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



To what extent are the '"'x ielivering technical assistance 
to LEA projects in area^ as instruction/curriculum, 

program adiriinistration anu organization development, re- 
sources and program support? What are the evidences of 
effectiveness? 

The Rules and Regulations, subpart - Right to Read Grant, 
Federal Register, Vol. ^0, No. 90 - Thursday, May 8 , 1975 obli- 
gate State griintees under the following guidelines: 



I The provision of technical assistance of an exemplary 
nature and the dissemination of information in support of 
*"he development, organization, and administration of read- j 
ing programs in local educational agencies and other 
elementary and secondary schools." Activities must in- 
clude ''the provision of technical assistance upon request", 
I and, "the provision of follow-up technical assistance, 
j upon request, to training program participants". 

The new rules for the Title VII-National Reading Improvement 
Act, Part B - State Reading Improvement Programs, stipulate that 
t.he a^.eement between the Commissioner and the State Agency 

"provides for technical assistance and support services 
for local educational agencies participating in the 
program. " 



\. Description of Technical Assistance Activities at the State 
Leve 1 

The median hours the typical State Rignt to Re.-^d Director 
spends ner week providing technical assistance ro local districts 




.-.5 (see Table 7.1^. In ''^hapter 2 it was shown chat the median 
urs the State Right to Read Director spends working on Right to 
ad activities is 38 hoar-^^ per week. Thus, it can be estimated 
at almost 15 percent of the State Right to Read Director's 
:ie is spent providing technical assistance to local districts. 

Technical assistance is a high priority area in the eyes of 
ay of the State Right to Read Directors, Fift; eight percent 
S) of the State Right to Read Directors rank providing tech- 
cal assistance as one of the five most important objecti\res in 
eir State for the success of the State Right to Read Program- 
Table illustrates the areas of technical assistance most 
equently provided by the State to local school districts. Pro- 
am planning and management, needs assessment, and indi/idual- 
ing instruction are the primary areas of emphasis in technical 
sistance that '-^*e provided to local districts, Tabl'" ",3 
lustrates the personnel involved in providing techr ^1 assist- 
ce to Iv-Dcnl districts. The provision of technical assistance 

local districts is implemented through the use of many differ- 
t groups of ^^xpeits draw,i from the SEA, t..e State Right to 
ad staff, and consultants. 

One of the most frequent means of providing technical 
sistarice to local districts is through State Right to Read 
rksho'-i and/or conf erenc.:* • Twenty-nine percent (9) of the 
ate Directors indicate t.*.-t local school district Right to 
ad Directors have attended more than 10 conferences and/or 
rkshops in the past year; 45 percent (14) indicate that they 
\;e attended between four and ten, and 23 percent (7) indicate 
at they have attended thrje or less. Thus, according to the 
at^ Right to Read Director, almost three fourths of the local 
strict Direct. rs ha\ e attended at least four conferences 
i/or workshops in the past year. 




TABLE 7 1 NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 
SPE.VD PROVIDING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL DISTRICTS 



HOURS/WEEK 


FREQUENCY 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


0 


3 


9 , 7 


1 


3 


19.4 




5 


3 5,5 


3 


1 


TO T 

38.7 


5 


3 


48,4 


(median) 






6 




5S.1 


S 


4 


71.0 


9 


1 


74 . 2 


10 


J 


83 . y 


15 


1 


87.1 


16 


1 


90 . 3 


64 


1 


95,5 


Unspeci f ied 


2 


i 100,0 


TOTAL 


31 


10 0.0 



86 



Am no 



TABLE 7.2: AREAS IN IffllCH THE STATE RIGHT TO READ PRC JkuM MOST 
FREQUENTLY PROVIDES TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE T') l^CCAL 
DISTRICTS 



AREA OF TECHNICAL ASSISTAxMCE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Needs assessment 


22 


71 


Program planning and management 


29 


94 


individual i zing ins truction 


- 19 


61 


Amassing public support 


13 


42 


Classroom management procedures 


9 


2 9 


Installing a continuous progress 
organi zation 


14 


45 


Tutor training 




2 5 

1 

! 


Developing a budget 




3 


VvV.rking with the private sector 


1 


3 


Gc^^u 3] .fim.igerial skills 


11 


36 


Parer '. " : ainin^? 






1 Compet e-icy-based staff ievelcpnent 


15 




Policy guic£i:;ce 


4 


15 


^valua t ion 


10 


52 


j Other 


2 


7 



87 



TABLE 7.5: PERSONNEL IN'VOL\'ED IN THE PROVISION' OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL DISTRICTS 



PERSONNEL 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


State Right to Read staff 


30 


97 


Regional Right to Read Directors 


20 


65 


Other State adminis trat ive 
personnel 


21 


68 


Reading consiltants 


23 


74 


Other consultants 


20 


65 


Staff or teachers from other State 
Educational Agencies 


11 


35 


Staff or teachers from other 
school districts 


24 


77 


National Right to Read staff 


3 


16 


Institution of Higher Education 
Staff 


4 


12 


Miscellaneous 


2 


8 
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Table 7.4 shows the number of times State Right to Read 
Directors have spoken in local school districts at in-service 
workshops or similar activities, on topics related to reading 
instruction. Over halt the State Right to Read Directors in- 
dicate that they have spoken in local school districts at least 
SO times in the past year, yielding an average of at least one 
such speaking engagement a week. Thus, as indicated by the data 
gathered from the State Right to Read Director, there is con- 
siderable activity taking place in the provision of in-service 
wori.shops or similar activities. 

3 . Local District Level Perceptions of State-Provided Tecnnical 
Ass is tance 

At the local district level, the local district Right to 
Read Directors rated the quality of techr.ical assistance their 
districts received from the State. Tabl 7.5 shows these ratings 
from the local Directors who responded to the mail survey. This 
table shows considerable difference of perception between local 
Directors concerning the quality of the technical assistance 
received inJicarv- ' that the provision of technical assistance is 
not necessa.'i^y is / i^uted according to need. Also, 39 percent 
(2^0) of Che Directors did not actively seek this technical 

assisranc: : .r.j. 4 perc^^nt (313) are provided with technical 
assistance they did not request. 

"ifty-four percent (35) of r.he principals report that 
thoy received technical assistance from the State Right to 
r-eaJ staff, and 58 percent (476) of the teachers report the 
sa:ne. Forty-eigh'" percent (327) of the local district Right 
to Read Directors, 47 percent ^45) of the District Superinten- 
■::en:.-;/.\s5 ista:. Superintendents for Instruction, 45 percent 

"'■^) of the principals, :ind 43 percent f 394j or the teachers 
inJ'. jato they vould lik? jre vo.kshops, consultants, in-serv:ce 
training, and other forms of technical assist^-^nce from the 
State Right to Read Progran. 
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This information is corroborated by the fact that 45 per- 
cent (509) of the local district Right to Read Directors and 
45 percent (59) of the District Superintendents/Assistant 
Superintendents for Instruction rate technical assistance pro- 
^'ided by the state as ''seme improvement needed." Four percent 
(28) of the Directors and four percent (4) of the Superintendents 
indicate that nothing has been done in their State in the area 
of technical assistance. 

C . Comparison of Loc sj^ District Perceptions to State Level 
Subj ective Rankings, land Ratings 

In their rankings of activities as to how essential they 
are for the success of the Right to Read program in tneir district 
48 peront (35P) of the local district Right to Read Directors 
(mail-outj, j'^ percent (52) of the local district Right to Read 
Directors (on-site), and 6o percent (59) of the District Super- 
intendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction gave tech- 
nical assistance a rank of 7 or 8, with 8 being the lowest rank. 
At the State level, only 10 percent (3) of the State Assistant 
Superintendents for Instruction ranked technical '^.ssistance 7 or 
3. Thus, there is a difference between State and local level 
personneJ with respect to the perception of the importance of 
technical assi^.ance activities for the success of the Right to 
Read program. 

In addition, ratings were provided at the State level 
concerning the quality of technical assistance provided to 
local district Right to Read programs. Sixty-five percent (201 
of the State Assistant Super inter, ients for Instruction, 52 per- 
cent (15= of the Chairpersons, State Right to Read Advisory 
Council, 56 percent (10) of the State Adult Basic Education 
^irectors, and 52 percent (10) of trie State Right to Read Di- 
^jtoi: rate thv technical assistance provided as excellent. 

:'ry-eight percent (13) of the State Ri^ht to Read Diioctors, 
' 1 percent (15) of the State Assistant Superintendents for 
In: ^.rwczion, and 45 percent (1-:, of the Chief State School 
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Officers rated providing technical assistance one of the five 
most i.iiportant State objectives. 

Thus, there is considerable fluctuation in terms of overall 
rankings and ratings. Analysis of the pattern of rankings and 
ratings indicates that the local district personnel are re- 
porting that they need more technical assistance in areas they 
would like to specify, and that what they have received so far 
is ' .ad ."luate. However, they are not allowing lack of effective 
technical assistance to interfere with the success of their dis- 
trict: Right to Read Programs. 

The technical assistance provided by the State is rated 
highly by the State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction and 
the Advisory Council Chairperson. The State Right to Read Di- 
rector feels this area needs improvement.- Fifty-eight percent 
(IS) of the State Right to Read Directors feel that local dis- 
tricti. need more workshops , consultants, in-service training and 
other forms of technical assistance. Also, 71 percent (22) of 
the State Right to Read Directors indicate that more support 
sraff is needed for the Director to carry out responsibilities in 
technical assistance. Median support staff providea tr. State 
Aight to Read Directors consists of one secretary. 

These facts, in combination with the fact that 45 percent 
(14) of the State Right to Read Directors, 59 percent (12) of 
the Chief State School Officers, and 26 percent (8) of the 
S*:ate Assistant Superintendents for Ins tru^^cion ra^k sponsoring 
3-ate conferences and workshops as one of the five leas t impor- 
t.^at objectives in the State, indicate that workshops and 
conferences :?re not acceptable means of providing technical 
ass is tn:; je . It would appear t'.at the State and local district 
personnel are all expressing this opinion: conferences and work- 
shops do not suffice, yet other forms of technical assistance are 
needed, And, what the State DireccOr indicates is that workshops 
hrive been the primary method o? providing technical assistance 
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to the districts, and in order to provide alternative forms o£ 
tecraical assistance, more staff support is needed, 

D. Technical Assistance Activities at the Local Level 

At the local district level, data from the principals 
indicate that the local district Right to Read Director 
spends a median amount of 24 percent of the time spent in their 
building providing technical assistance to teachers (see Table 
7.6). In additlc;., 33 percent (83) of the principals state that 
they have received technical assistance at one time or another 
from the district Right to Read staff. Table 7,7 illustrates 
the types of technical assistance that have been provided. 

Fifty-eight percent (476) of the teachers state that they 
have received technical assistance from the district Right to 
Read Director or staff. Table 7.8, which' may be compared to 
Table 7.6, illustrates areas or technical assistance teachers 
received. Thirty-two percent of the time the local district 
Right to Read Director visits a classroom, it is to provide tech- 
nical assistance for the" teacher. 

In conjunction with the above, at least one fourth of the 
local district Directors (on-site) report that they spend a great 
deal of time training teachers, observing and supervising teach- 
ers, and/or instructing in remedial reading. Also, 41 percent 
(37) or the local district Right to Read Directors have had a 
great deal of participation in observing Right to Read classrooms. 
Forty percent (56) of the Directors report thay they have also 
involved principals to a great extent in this activity. 

Conferences and workshops do lOt seem to he a major district 
level activity to provide technical assistance m spite of the 
fact that in two thirds of the districts conferences were used to 
initially involve teachers and/cr principals in Right to Read. 
Fifty five percent (37] of the principals have attended Right to 
kead r-onferences and/or ':orkshop>, yet the median days attended 




TABLE 7.6: PERCENT OF TIME LOCAL DISTRICT DIRECTOR 
SPENDS PROVIDING TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



I 

PERCENT OF TI.Mi; 


FREQUENCY 


CUMULATIVE 1 
PERCENT 1 


0 


28 


IS 




1 


IS 


3 


4 


21 




1 


2 2 


8 


-1 


22 


10 


2 2 


56 


12 


1 


57 


13 


1 


58 


15 


5 


41 


20 


10 


47 


(median) 24 


1 


4S 


25 


11 


55 


30 


7 


59 


33 


3 


61 


3 5 


5 


64 


40 


6 


6S 


45 


1 


69 


46 


1 


69 


49 


1 


70 


SO 


1" 


81 


/- — 


1 


82 


60 


4 


34 


70 


2 


35 




5 


39 


•:• r 


5 


92 




5 


94 


90 


4 


96 


95 


1 


97 


98 or More 


5 


99 


Unspeci f ied 




100 


TOTAL 


157 


IOC 
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TABLE 7.7: KINDS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO SCHOOLS 
AS A RESULT OF THE RIGHT TO READ PROGILAM 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


n OTTPMPV 
r Kc^ ' ucIn L 1 


DP D rPMT 
r C i\ n IN I 


Provision of outside consultants 
to work with your staff 


76 


48 


Ass is tance for teachers who do noL 
teach reading in the planning of 
curricula which incorporate the 
Right to Read strategy 


- 

56 


36 


Provision of training sessions for 
teachers 


113 


72 


Provision of training sessions for 
adminis trators 


77 


49 


Assistance in needs assessment 


91 


58 


Assistance in evaluation 


75 


48 


Ass is tance in diagnos tic/pre scrip - 
cive approach 


87 


55 


Provision of curriculum materials 




46 


Other 


18 


11 
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TABLE 7.8: TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROVIDED TO TEACHERS 



AREAS OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Needs assessment 


340 


41 


Mew and/or innovative approaches 
to teaching reading 


412 


50 


Curriculum development in the ar\ 
of reading 




4 0 


The teaching of subjects other 

than reading j ^05 

3 


25 


Instructional materials and aids 
deve lopment 


438 


55 


Evaluation of the school's Hi.^ht 
to Read Program 


232 


28 


Assistance in developing the 
diagnos tic/ prescriptive approach 


298 


56 


Other 


53 


7 


Never received any technical 
assistance from Right to Read 

1 


155 


19 
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last year was less than one. A aedian or 60 percent of reading 
teachers and 10 percent or content area teachers attended con- 
ferences last year. Again, however, the median days attended 
last year was less than one. These facts indicate only slight 
participation in workshops and/or conferences. However, 73 per- 
cent (115) of the principals and 57 percent (503) of the teachers 
indicate that released time is provided as an incentive for 
teachers to attend conferences and/or workshops. A possible 
explanation of the lack of participation on the part of teachers 
in workshop activities might be the fact just illustrated, that 
only half the teachers in districts where released time is pro- 
vided, are aware that this provision exists. 

E . School Level Ratings of Pis trict -Provided Technical 
Ass is tance 

Twenty-two percent (184) of the teachers rate the technical 
assistance they have received as very helpful in enabling them to 
carry out classroom activities, and 45 percent (566) rate it as 
helpful. Twenty percent (167) of the teachers report they have 
not received any technical assistance. 

Forty percent (329) of the teachers, 55 percent (50) of the 
District Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruc- 
tion and 51 percent (49) of the principals want more workshops, 
consultants, in-service training and other forms of technical 
assistance to be provided by the district Right to Read Program. 
Additionally, in the order above, 21 percent (168), 23 percent 
(25), and 25 percent (40) indicate that more staff support is 
needed for the district Right to Read Director. Thirty-one 
percent (23) of the local district Right to Read Directors con- 
cur with this opinion. 

Twenty percent Q3) of the District Superintendents/Assist- 
ant Superintendents for Instruction indicate technical assistance 
as the type of special -ort and/or materials available to 
participating Right to : schools but not to others in the 
district . 
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F . Summary 

Provision of technical assistance is a high priority objec- 
tive at the State level, and much activity takes place in the 
provision o£ technical assistance to local districts. At the 
local district level, the local Director spends a great deal of 
time providing technical assistance to teachers. 

Local level personnel express dissatisfaction with workshops 
and/or conferences which are the primary modes of presentation 
of technical assistance by the State. The local Directors ex- 
press the need for more and varied types of technical assist- 
ance which they may request. This need on the part of local 
district Directors is in line with the stipulations of the Rules 
and Regulations underlying the Right to Read Program; the pro- 
vision or technical assistance and follow-up technical assistance 
upon request. 
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What are the SEAs ' dissemination activities in regard to 
promising/validated practices, curriculum materials, avail- 
able consultants? What are the indicators of effective- 
ness? 

An analysis of the dissemination acti^'^ities related to Right 
to Read is important for two reasons: (I) dissemination activi- 
ties are the vehicles for promulgating Right to Read activities 
throughout the State, and (2) analysis of dissemination activi- 
ties will be linked to the effectiveness of the State Right to 
Read Advisory Council and Task Force, as indicated in Chapters 



Under the Rules and Regulations, Subpart D - Right to Read 
Grants, Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90 - Thursday, May 8, 1975, 

'^Provisioa is made tor disseminating the results of the 
project and for making materials, techniques, and other 
I outputs resulting therefrom available to the general 
public and specifically to those concerned with the area 
of education with which the project is itself concerned. 
Also included are 'the distribution of Right to Read 
materials and other information made available by the 
Commissioner*, and, 'the provision of information of 
effective and validated reading programs and specific 
approaches to the teaching and learning; of reading 
skills'." 



The new rules for the Title VII- National Reading Improvement 
Program, Part B - State Reading Improvement Programs stipulate. 



4 and 5 . 
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. .provision for the dissemination to the educational 
community and the general public of information about the 
objectives o£ the program and results achieved in the course 
of its implementation." 



A. Major Focus of Dissemination Activities at the State Level 

Two of the National objectives relate to dissemination activi- 
ties. These objectives are presented in Table 8.1 with the 
ratings by three State-level personnel. At least one third of 
the State personnel rating these objectives included them within 
the five least important for the success of the Right to Read 
Program in the State. Less than one-fourth of the State personnel 
rated identifying, validating, and disseminating promising pro- 
grams among the five most important objectives for success of 
the program in the State, and approximately ten percent rated 
developing State Right to Read dissemination vehicles as among 
the five most important (see Table 5.3). In addition, 42 percent 
(15) of the State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction ranked 
developing, identifying, and validating reading programs and 
activities as 7 or 8 in being essential for success of the Right 
to Read Program in State, where 8 is the lowest rank. 

In spite of the low ranking given dissemination activities 
at the State level, the State Right to Read Director spends a 
median of four hours a week disseminating program materials and 
information, and almost two hours a week conducting public re- 
lations activities (see Tables 8.2 and 8.5), which constitutes 
alniost 16 percent of the Director's working hours on Right to 
Read activities. Seven percent (2) of the State Assistant Super- 
intendents for Instruction indicate that they have participated 
to a great extent in disseminating Right to Read information. 

Table 8.4 illustrates the kinds : materials the State 
Right to Read Director reports disse: i;.:.ting to various groups 
of people, and the frequency of the dissemination activities. 
Public relations materials are most often disseminated to the 
local district Right to Read Director and to the District 
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T^BLE 8 1- RATING OF DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES AS AMONG THE 
FIVE LEAST IMPORTANT FOR SUCCESS OF THE RIGHT TO 
READ PROGRAM IN THE STATE 



" OBJECTIVE 


SRTR* 


SASI ' 


CSSO 


Freq Fct 


Freq Pet ' 


Freq Fct 


Identify, validate 
and disseminate 
promising programs 
developed within 
the State 


16 52 


11 35 


9 29 


Develop State Right 
to Read Dissem- 
ination Vehicles 


12 39 


12 39 


13 42 



*SRTR - State Right to Read Director 
SASI - State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
CSSO - Chief State School Officer 



TABLE 8.2: HOURS PER WEEK STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 
SPEND DISSEMINATING PROGRAM MATERIALS AND 
INFORMATION 







CUMULATIVE 


HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


0 


2 


6.5 


1 


4 


19.4 


2 


2 


25.8 


3 


4 


38. 7 


(median) 4 


4 


51. 6 


5 


7 


74. 2 


8 


2 


80. 6 


10 


1 


83.9 


15 


1 


87.1 


20 




93. 5 


Unspecified 




100. 0 


TOTAL 


31 


100. 0 
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TABLE 8.3: HOURS PER WEEK STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTOR 

SPENDS CONDUCTING PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES 



HOURS 


FRE_OUENgY 


CUIvIULATIVE 
PERCENT 


0 


2 


6.5 


1 


* 9 


35 . 5 


2 


7 


58.1 


3 


3 


67.7 


4 


2 


74.2 


5 




83.9 


10 


2 


90.3 


12 


1 


93. 5 


Unspecified 


2 


100.0 


TOTAL 


31 


100.0 
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Superintendent/Assistant Superintendent; and curriculum materials 
are most often disseminated to the local district Director. The 
media most often used for dissemination are printed materials 
84 percent of the time (26), professional conferences 58 percent 
of the time (18), and local newspaper 52 percent of the time 
(16). Local districts are expected to do their own dissemination 
in 77 percent (24) of the States. 

B . Local District Perceptions of State Dissemination Activities 

Table 8.5 displays the quantity of the various types of 
dissemination materials District Superintendents/Assistant Super- 
intendents received from the State in the last year. While 61 
percent of the State Right to Read Directors reported dissem- 
inating public relations materials to the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instructiorr more than 6 times in 
the past year, 20 percent of the District Superintendents/Assist- 
ant Superintendents reported receiving them that often. In 
addition, 61 percent (96) of the principals report receiving 
training/curriculum materials, and 64 percent (100) report re- 
ceiving public relations materials from the State. 

Another comparison that may be made between the State and 
the local district is the local district Director's training in 
dissemination techniques. Thirty-six percent (11) of the State 
Directors cited a great deal of emphasis placed on dissemination 
techniques in the first year of the local district Right to Read 
Director's training, and 45 percent (14) reported a great deal 
of emphasis in the second and third years. At the local level, 
25 percent (170) of the "local district Directors reported re- 
ceiving a great deal of training in dissemination techniques the 
first year, and 11 percent (77) reported a great deal in the 
second and third years. Twenty percent (156) of the local dis- 
trict Directors stated that the training they did receive was 
very useful, and 46 percent (517) rated it somewhat useful. 
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C. Dissemination of Promising/Validated Practices in Reading 



Exemplary reading programs have been described by the State 
to 25 percent (21) of the District Superintendents/Assistant 
Superintendents for Instruction as programs which might be uti- 
lized in the development of their reading program. Of this 
group, 76 percent (16) have utilized these programs in some way 
in their own Right to Read Program. Additionally, 60 percent 
(55) of the District Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents 
for Instruction, and 49 percent of the local district Right to 
Read Directors ranked developing, identifying , and validating 
reading programs and activities as 4, 5, or 6 on the scale of 1 
to S. 

D . State Subjective Rating of Dissemination Activities Compared 
to Local District Perceptions 

Thirty-two percent of the State Assistant Superintendents for 
Instruction, 45 percent (15) of the Chairpersons, Advisory Coun- 
cil, and 52 percent (9) of the State Directors of Adult Basic Edu- 
cation rated State dissemination of program materials as being 
excellent. In corroboration, 48 percent (15) of the State Right 
to Read Directors indicated that greater dissemination is needed 
on the Right to Read strategy. In addition, 52 percent (10) of 
the Directors indicated a budget insufficiency in dissemination. 

At the local district level, 59 percent (270) of the local 
district Right to Read Directors and 25 percent (25) of the Dis- 
trict Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents rated dissem- 
inating program materials as being excellent. In terms of im- 
provements, 25 percent (175) of the local district Directors de- 
sire greater dissemination on the Right to Read strategy, 50 
percent (205) desire greater dissemination on the teaching of 
reading, and 54 percent (51) of the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, 54 percent (55) of 
the principals, and 46 percent (57S) of the teachers desire 
greater dissemination in both areas for teachers and principals. 
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Thus, it appears that while dissemination is not highly rated 
at the State level, the State Director spends a disproport ionally 
large amount of time in dissemination activities, and feels that 
the State performance in dissemination is not adequate- And, 
irrespective of these ratings, the State level personnel Per- 
ceive that they are providing more in the way of dissemination 
than the local district level personnel indicate they are re- 
ceiving. At the local level, personnel indicate more dissemin- 
ation is needed from the State. 

E. Dissemination Activities at the Local District Level 

Local district level personnel rely on the State Right to 
Read staff to provide dissemination materials. While 49 Percent 
(45) of the districts visited used needs assessment data for 
disseminating program materials and information, only 10 percent 
(9) of the local Directors in these districts spend a great deal 
of time disseminating the program materials or strategy within 
the community or to other districts. And, 19 percent (17) of 
them spend a great deal of time developing Right to Read dissem- 
ination materials. In addition, 17 percent (15) of the districts 
have local Advisory Councils that spend a great deal of time 
disseminating information . 

The following numbers of local district Right to Read 
Directors indicate that Right to Read activities have been pre- 
sented more than 6 times in the past year through these vehicles: 

• district newsletter - 19 percent (17); 

• local media not sponsored by the district - 20 
percent (18) ; 

• conferences sponsored by the district - 14 percent (I5) ; 

• presentations at professional meetings - 20 percent 
(18) ; and 

• PTA/PTO meetings - 15 percent (14) . 
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To reiterate one o£ the findings in Chapter 2, those local 
district Right to Read Directors who report to the District Super- 
intendent or Assistant Superintendent spend more time in dissem- 
ination activities both within and outside the district, than do 
those who report to a principal. 

F . Summary 

Local district Right to Read Programs do not have the re- 
sources or staff to effectively provide their own dissemination 
materials. These people rely on the State Right to Read staff 
to provide these materials for them. At the State level, dissem- 
ination activities are the responsibility of the .'\dvisory Council 
and/or the Task Force, which are not part of the line of authority 
in the State Department of Education hierarchy. Also, from the 
data concerning the amount of training in dissemination received 
by local Directors, it appears that the State Right to Read Pro- 
gram plan is for local Directors to provide the dissemination 
materials and activities. 
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AMASSING PUBLIC SUPPORT 

What evidence obtains regarding the extent to which the 
SSAs are successTul in amassing public support via pro- 
fessional associations, civic groups, public officials, 
parent organizations, community groups? 

As was indicated in Chapter 5, the extent to which States 
are effectively amassing public support will be linked to the 
effectiveness of the State Right to Read Advisory Council. 

A . Description of Amassing Public Support Activities 

To recapitulate information presented in earlier chapters, 
71 percent (22) of the State Right to Read Directors indicate 
that amassing public support is a major area oT emphasis for the 
Advisory Council. Twenty-six percent (8) indicate that it is 
a major activity for the State Right to Read Task Force. In 
addition, the Advisory Council has a median of one member repre- 
senting a parent group, according to the State Right to Read 
Director . 

In the typical work week, the State Director spends a median 
of two hours conducting public relations activities, and at least 
65 percent (20) of the State Directors have provided public re- 
lations materials to PTA/PTO groups, parents, and/or community/ 
business organizations. In addition, the State Director reports 
that the following vehicles are used for dissemination activities 
at the State level: 
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• local newspapers and community meetings are used 
frequently; and 

• local radio, PTA/PTO meetings, and local television 
are used occas ional ly . 

B. Indicators of Importance of Amassing Public Support at the 
btate Level 

Sixty-five percent (20) of the Chief State School Officers, 
52 percent (IS) of the State Right to Read Directors, and 45 per- 
cent (14) c :he State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction 
rate using Right to Read materials to involve the educational 
community and the private sector in the process of reading, and 
in State and community level volunteer activities, as one of the 
five least important objectives in the State. Only 7- percent 
(2), 7 percent (2), and 13 percent (4) in the order above, rated 
it as one of the five most important activities in the State- 

Sixty-five percent (20) of the State Right to Read Directors 
indicate that a great deal of emphasis was placed on community 
relations ii the local district Right to Read Directors* training 
the first year, and 61 percent (19) placed a great deal of emphasis 
on It in the second and third years. In addition, 42 percent (15) 
of the State Directors reported that providing technical assist- 
ance to local districts in amassing public support was one of 
the five areas of technical assistance most frequently provided. 
Thus, the State Directors indicate an emphasis on helping local 
district Directors amass public support, rather than the State 
Directors amassing public support at the SEA level. 

C. Local District Perceptions of Amassing Public Support 
Activities 

At the local district level, 55 percent (227) of the Di- 
rectors indicate that they received a great deal of training in 
community relations in the £i'. -^t :r -.lining year, and 12 percent 
'34) received a great deal in r-- second and third years. 
Twenty-four percent (162) found this training very useful, and 
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another percent (294) found it somewhat useful. However, 47 
percent (325) of the local district Directors rated the technical 
assistance thev had received in amassing public support as bare- 
ly sufficient or not at all sufficient for district needs, and 
50 percent (350) of the local district Directors rated the tech- 
nical assistance provided in educating parents as barely or not 
at all sufficient for district needs. These facts may not 
necessarily be indicative of a disparity of opinion between 
State and local level personnel regarding amassing public 
support activities, but may, instead, be another indication of 
the local level dissatisfaction with technical assistance activ- 
ties . 

D. Local District Amassing Public Support Activities 

Little has been done at the local district level m amass- 
ing public support. Nineteen percent (150) of the local dis- 
trict Directors had their appointments announced via district 
newsletter, seven percent (45) via local radio, and one -Percent 
(9) on local television. Although 46 percent (322) of the 
local district Directors have spent at least sone time dissem- 
inating the program within the community, only 16 percent (111) 
of the Directors have spent at least some time working with 
politicians and newspapers. In addition, 12 percent (30) of 
the Directors report that there is a local district Advisory 
Council that greatly emphasizes amassing public support. 

Table 9.1 illustrates the scope of dissemination activities 
undertaken by the local district Right to Read Directors, It 
nay be noted that: one fourth to one third of the local dis- 
trict Directors have done nothing in the pas t year in 
disse:nination that wa^ directed towards the public. In addi- 
tion, the aiedian number of times the local district Directors 
have net with the Board of Education in the past year to ex- 
plain or discuss the Right to Read Program is 0.5. 
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E. Subjective Ratings of Amassing Publ ic Support 

A means of rating amassing public support activities is to 
determine the satisfaction with the amount of public support 
currently being provided for the Right to Read Program. Table 9.i 
illustrates that at least 30 percent of the respondents shown in 
the table indicate a need for more involvement and support from 
parents and/or the community. 

On the other hand, 30 percent (244) of the teachers indicate 
that one of the effects the Right to Read Program has had on 
their school is an increased number of parent volunteers in 
the school programs. In addition, 15 percent [23) of the princi- 
pals indicate better parent/community involvement, increased 
volunteers, and better school/community relationship as a result 
of the Right to Read Program. 



TABLE 9.2: 



RESPONDENTS WHO INDICATE THAT MORE INVOLVEMENT AND 
SUPPORT ARE NEEDED FROM PARENTS .AND/OR THE COMMUNITY 



RESPONDENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


State Right to Read Director 


17 


5 5 


District Superintendent/ 
j Assistant Superintendent 
tor Instruction 


42 


46 


Local District Right to 
Read Director (mail-out) 


214 


31 


Local District Right to 
Read Director (on-site) 

Principal/ Director 
• Teacher 


58 

, 65 

1 581 

1 


42 

i 40 

1 

' 47 
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F. Summary 

Amassing public support activities are not effectively 
implemented by the Advisory Council. The emphasis on training 
in community relations indicates that the State Right to Read 
staff would prefer general dissemination and amassing public 
support activities to be the responsibility of the local dis- 
trict Right to Read programs, but the local districts have 
neither the staff nor the resources to effectively manage these 
activities . 

state and district level personnel indicate a need for more 
involvement and support from parents and/or the community. This 
fact could indicate a lack of support from these groups, or might 
indicate that support from these groups has proven helpful and 
more is desired- 
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EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF SERVICES 



To what extent have the SEAs established criteria for the 
equitable distribution of services to LEA projects? To 
what extent have the SEAs altered their funding pattern 
related to reading and, if so, for what reasons? 



The new rules governing the Title VII^National Reading 
Improvement Act, Part B - State Reading Improvement Programs 
provide for an agreement between the Commissioner and the State 
Agency that: 

^'sets forth criteria for achieving an equitable dis- 
tribution of that part c.v the assistance under this 
part which is made avaiL:able to local educational agen- 
cies pursuant to the second sentence of subsection (b) 
of this section, which criteria shall - 



(A) take into account the size of the population 

to be served, beginning with preschool, the relative 
needs of pupils in different population groups with- 
in the State for the program authorized by this 
title, and the financial ability of the local edu- 
cational agency serving such pupils, 

(B) assure that such distribution shall include 
grants to local educational agencies having high 
concentrations of children with low reading pro- 
ficiency, and 

(C) assure an equitable distribution of funds among 
urban and rural areas." 
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The only provisions under the Rules and Regulations, sub- 
part D - Right to Read Grants, Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90, 
Thursday, May 8, 1975 that relate to equitable d-' stribution of 
services is the following provision for needs assessment: 



"provide statewide surveys and needs assessment to 
determine the State of the Art in reading and reading 
instruction." 



A. Criteria Used in 5electioi L_£l_LocalJ)is tr icts J or Particii 
pation in Right to Read 
Table 10.1 shows the criteria which were used by the States 
to select local districts to participate in the Right to Read 
Program in each phase. Selection criteria are addressed by the 
National Right to Read objective which states: "Select local 
educational agencies which are representative of the geographic 
location and student population of the State to participate in the 
program and secure specific agreements for their participation." 

The four most frequently used criteria in all four phases 
vere willingness of local districts to comply with terms of the 
agreement/contract, geographical or regional representation, 
representation across urban, suburban and rural areas, and those 
who volunteered. .Number of students is not frequently taken into 
consideration when selecting local districts to participate in 
the Right to Read Program. 

Ninety-seven percent (30) of the State Right to Read Di- 
rectors and 75 percent (66) of the Discrict Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents report that there is an agreement/ 
contract between the State and local school districts. 

The results of needs assessments are not frequently used 
as criteria for selection of local districts for participation 
in the Right to Read Program. In Phase I, 10 percent (5), and 
in Pnases^I and III. three percent (1) of the State Right to 
Read Directors indicated that needs assessment data were used as 
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TABLE 10.1: CRITERIA USED BY THE STATE TO SELECT LOCAL DISTRICTS 
TO PARTICIPATE IN THE RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM 



^ m w\ T T"" r\ T \ 

CRITI^RIA 


PHASE 1 


PRrVSK 


2 


PHASE 


3 


PHASE 4 


F roc| 


Pet 


Freq 


Pet 


Frcq 


Pet 


Freq Pet 


Prior trnininu of local 
district Ri^ht to Read 
Di rectors 


2 


6 


5 


16 


4 


13 


1 5 


Previous successful reading 
programs 




10 


2 


6 


2 


6 


0 


Representation across urban, 
suburban rural areas 


16 


52 


1 0 


2 


10 


32 


2 6 


Needs assessnicn 


3 


10 


X 


J 


X 


s 
J 


0 


Number of students 


3 


10 


L 


D 


L 


fv 

V 


0 


Geographical or regional 
representation 


19 


61 


1 n 
iU 




1 L 






Willingness of local districts 
to comply with terms of 
agreement/ contract 


27 


87 


25 


81 


23 


74 


4 13 


Ethnic or racial composition 


2 


6 


2 


6 


2 


6 


0 


Random selection of school 
districts 


3 


10 


2 


6 


2 


6 


J 


Ccnpetitive proposals 


1 


3 




0 




0 


^ 0 


Volunteers 1 


12 


39 


11 


35 


9 


29 


3 10 


Other. 




6 


2 


6 


3 


10 




Does not apply 


2 


6 


3 


10 


3 


10 


9 29 
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criteria for selection of local districts (see Table 10.1). Also, 
ten percent (3) of the State Directors indicate that the results 
of needs assessments were used for developing criteria for selec- 
tion of local districts for participation since 1971 but prior 
to Right to Read, and 16 percent (5) of them indicate that needs 
assessments had been used for this purpose since the State enter- 
ed the Right to Read Program. 

B. Criteria Used in Selection of Local Schools in the District 
Right to Read Program 

Table 10.2 illustrates how school participation in Right to 
Read is regulated, according to the District Superintendent/ 
Assistant Superintendent. Twenty-one percent (19) of them in- 
dicate that certain schools are selected by particular criteria. 
In over 50 percent of the districts, either all schools are man- 
dated to participate or only schools which volunteer are selected 
for participation. 

Sixty nine percent (63) of the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction indicate that all 
schools in their districts have been included in the Right to 
Read Program. Of the 12 percent (11) that report that they 
have not yet included schools that had volunteered for the Right 
to Read Program, the major reason cited was not enough resources 
to provide the program to all buildings. 

C. Criteria Used to Determine Distribution of Right to Read 
Services to Local Districts 

Table 10.3 shows the criteria which are used by the State 
to determine the distribution of Right to Read Services to local 
school districts. The State Right to Read Director indicates 
that size, geographic location, equal support to all districts, 
and (listed under other) support requested by the districts are 
the four most frequently used criteria for distribution of 
services . 
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TABLE 10.2: LOCAL DISTRICT. REGULATION OF SCHOOL PARTICIPATION 
IN RIGHT TO READ 



HOW PARTICIPATION IS REGULATED 


- 

FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Only schools which volunteer are 


24 


26 


selected for participation 






All schools are mandated to partici- 


25 


25 


pate 






Certain schools are selected by 


19 


21 


particular criteria 


N'o regulations exist at this time 


15 


17 


Other 


6 


7 



TABLE 10.5: CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING DISTRIBUTION OF RIGHT TO 
READ SERVICES TO LOCAL DISTRICTS .'ACCORDING TO THE 
STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTOR 



CRITERIA 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Size (i.e., population) 


9 


29 


Ethnic compostion 


2 


7 


Geographic location (e.g., urban, 
rural, suburban) 


11 


56 


Recommendations by State personnel 


7 


25 


Results of students' need assessment 


4 


15 


Results of staff needs assessment 


7 


25 


Results of instructional system 
needs assessment 


7 


25 


Submission of a comprehensive plan 
of action by the local school 
districts 


6 


19 


All local districts receive the same 
amount of support 


11 


56 


Other (includes as requested by 
^dis trie ts) 


15 


4 2 
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A cross-tabulation of the two criteria size and geographic 
location indicates that 39 percent (12) of the States report 
using size or geographic location, or both of these criteria for 
determining the distribution of all Right to Read services to 
local school districts (see Table 10.4). Sixty one percent 
(19) used neither criteria and thus are not adhering to the 
tenets of the objective. 

Table 10.5 illustrates the type of support and/or materials 
that are provided to the districts by the States according to 
the State Right to Read Director, the District Superintendent/ 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, and the local district 
Right to Read Director. The States more frequently provide 
support and direction when it is needed to carry out the Right 
to Read Program and its objectives, rather than providing a com- 
plete program or providing little or no 'support of any type. 

The results of needs assessments are more frequently used 
as criteria for determining the distribution of all Right to 
Read services to local districts than for selecting local dis- 
tricts for participation in the Right to Read Program. Table 10.3 
shows the percent of State Right to Read Directors that indi- 
cated that results of needs assessments are used as criteria for 
determining the distribution of Right to Read services. Thirteen 
percent (4) of them indicate the results of students' needs assess- 
ments are used, 23 percent (7) indicate the results of staff needs 
assessments are used, and 23 percent (7) indicate the results of 
instructional system needs assessments are used. Also, when the 
State Right to Read Directors were asked how the results of needs 
assessments were used, 55 percent (11) indicated that since the 
State entered the Right to Read Program the results of needs 
assessments have been used for determining priorities for 
funding allocations. Forty percent (36) of the District Super- 
intendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report that 
their districts received funds from the State Right to Read Pro- 
gram for Right to Read activities. 
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TABLE 10.4: 



AMOUNT OF OVERLAP OF CRITERIA SIZE AND GEOGRAPHIC 
LOCATION FOR DETERJ-IINING DISTRIBUTION OF SERVICES 
TO LOCAL DISTRICTS 



CRITERIA 


GEOGRAPHIC 


LOCATION 






No 


Yes 


SIZE 


No 


19* 


3 


Yes 


1 


8 



* Numbers in cells are frequencies 



TABLE 10.5: TYPE OF SUPPORT/MATERIALS SUPPLIED BY THE ST.^TE TO 
THE DISTRICTS 



TYPE OF SUPPORT 


SRTR^ • 
Freq Pet 


DSASI 
Freq Pet 


LRTR 
Freq Pet 


Provide support and 
direction when needed 
in carrying out pro- 
gram and its objec- 
tives 


27 87 


78 86 


502 73 


Provide complete pro- 
gram to adapt/adopt 
in district 


4 13 


3 3 


! 

^ — q 


Provide little or no 
support of any type 
to the district 


0 0 


10 11 





* SRTR - State Right to Read Director 

DSASI - District Superiatendent/Assistent Superintendent 

for Instruction 
LRTR - Local District Right to Read Director 
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Criteria Used to Determine Distribution of Right to Read 
Services From Local Districts to the Schools 

At the local level, 47 percent (43) o£ the District Super- 
itendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report that 
lere are criteria that Right to Read schools in their districts 
ist comply with to be considered participating Right to Read 
:hools. The five most frequently reported criteria are: 

• in-service training and/or staff development; 

• adherance to district reading program; 

• working arrangement between teacher and volunteers; 

• teacher commitment to Right to Read; and 

• criteria determined by local and State Right to Read 
staff. 

orty-four percent (40) of the District Superintendents/Assistant 
uperintendents for Instruction indicate the results of needs 
ssessments were used for allocating funding priorities. 

At the school level, 49 percent (398) of the teachers and 
0 percent (79) of the principals indicate the district supplies 
aterials, staff, and other support to help them conduct or carry 
ut their reading programs. Thirteen percent (103) of the teach- 
rs and 2S percent (44) of the principals indicate that the 
istrict sets specific firm guidelines for the conduct of the 
eading programs, while 31 percent (255) of the teachers and 15 
ercent (23) of the principals indicate that the district does 
ittle or nothing to assist in carrying out their reading pro- 

rams . 

Twelve percent (11) of the District Superintendents/ 
ssistant Superintendents for Instruction indicate that no 
upport and/or materials have been made available to the Right 
o Read Schools and not to others in their district. On the 
ther hand, in the other districts, support and/or materials 
ave 'r-een made available to Right to Read Schools but not to 
thers . As reported by the District Superintendents/Assistant 
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Superintendents for Instruction, the support and/or materials 
that are most frequently made available to Right to Read 
Schools but not to others are listed in Table 10.6. 

E . State Level Rating of Selecting Geographically Represent- 
ative Districts 

Ten percent (3) of the Chief State School Officers, State 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction and State Right to Read 
Directors rated the objective "to select geographically repre- 
sentative districts" as one of the five most important in their 
State. Thirty-five percent (11) of the Chief State School 
Officers and 48 percent (15) of the State Assistant Superinten- 
dents for Instruction and State Right to Read Directors rated 
this objective as one of the five least important objectives. 
While geographic location is rated as an important criterion for 
distribution of services (and for selection of participating 
districts), the National objective of selecting districts which 
are geographically representative of the State population is 
rated as one of the five least important objectives. 

p. .Measures of Effectiveness of Even Distribution of 
Services 

Tabl<. 1J.7 shows the reasons, cited by the State Right to 
Read Directors, why local districts have dropped out of par- 
ticipation in Right to Read. Forty-eight percent (15) indicate 
loss of local district Right to Read Directors as the prime 
reason. Thirty-nine percent (12) indicate that none have drop- 
ped out. Thus, lack of participation is usually related to the 
status of the local district Director, rather thai; to the es- 
tablished criteria for inclusion in Right to Read. 

At the school level 88 percent (80) of the District Super- 
intendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report 
that no schools have been dropped from, participation in the 
Right to Read Program. Only four District Superintendents in- 
dicate they have dropped schools frorr. p-.rticipation in Right 
:o Read 
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TABLE 10.6: MOST FREQUENT TYPES OF SUPPORT AND/OR MATERIALS 

PROVIDED TO RIGHT TO READ SCHOOLS BUT NOT TO OTHER 
SCHOOLS IN' THE DISTRICT 



SUPPORT AND/OR MaTEKlALb 


FREOUEMCY 


PERCENT 


Supplementary reading materials 


15 


16 


Workshops 


11 


12 


Consultant services of Right to Read 






Director 


6 


7 


More money 


4 


4 


Volunteer tutors 


4 


4 



TABLE 10.7: REASONS CITED BY STATE RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS FOR 
DISTRICTS DROPPING OUT OF PARTICIPATION IN RIGHT TO 
READ 



REASONS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


None have dropped cat 


12 


59 


Loss of local district Right to Read 
Director 


15 


48 


Failure to comply with terms of the 
State/local district agreement 


6 


19 


Desire of district to terminate 
involvement 


/ 


23 


Part of planned rotation of local 
districts through Right to Read 
Program 


2 


6 


Evidence of non-success of Program 
in local district 


3 


13 


Other 


2 


6 
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The two areas in which services were primarily provided to 
local districts by the State Right to Read Program were training 
and technical assistance. Local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors uniformly reported that their training was useful to 
them in enabling them to assume the responsibilities of their 
position (see Chapter 11). Therefore, it may be assumed that 
services related to training were distributed on an even 
basis to all local district Directors. 

Similarly, an assessment was made of the distribution of 
technical assistance services by the States. The responses bv 
the local Directors to the question '*Has the technical assistance 
you have received from the State Right to Read Program been 
sufficient?'' were examined for disparity of opinion. Table 7.3 
illustrates the differences in ratings across all local Di- 
rectors in the 51 States. 

In addition, these ratings were compared within States, so 
that it could be determined if all local Directors within one 
State rated the technical assistance they received as fully 
sufficient, barely sufficient, or not at all sufficient for 
their needs, or if the ratings across Directors within one 
State differed considerably. If the ratings were similar with- 
in the State, the conclusion was that all districts within the 
State were receiving technical assistance at the same level of 
needs fulfillment. If ratings were dissimilar, the conclusion 
was that one district's needs were being fulfilled more than 
another district's needs. This situation would comprise an 
uneven distribution of technical assistance services. In 74 
percent of the States, distribution was uneven based on this 
operational definition. 

G . Summary 

The State Right to Read Program has not been distributed 
evenly across districts in the State by any of the following 



criteria: 
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• geographic representation; 

• student population; and 

• local district assessment o£ effectiveness of 
equitable distribution of services . 

The major criterion used to select local districts for 
participation in Right to Read is willingness of the local 
district to comply with the terms of the agreement/contract . 

At the local district level, the majority of participating 
districts mandate all schools within the district to participate 
in the Right to Read Program. Lack of resources is the major 
reason cited by the District Superintendents for not including 
schools that have volunteered to participate in Right to Read. 
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TRAINING 



To what extent have the SEAs arranged for and assisted in 
the training of reading teachers and LEA administrative 
personnel? What are the indicators of success in such 
training efforts? 

The Rules and Regulations, subpart D - Right to Read Grants, 
Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90 - Thursday, May 8, 1975 stip- 
ulated the following be provided in the training of local dis- 
trict Right to Read Directors: 

''An exemplary training program for administrators responsi- 
ble for reading programs in selected local educational 
agencies within the State, including training in (a) the 
teaching of basic reading skills, (b) organizational and 
administration skills, (c) interpersonal relations skills 
directed toward community involvement and the change pro- 
jcess, (d) planning strategies, (e) the preparation of 
iadminis trative support materials for reading programs, 
;(f) Lae development and carrying out of tutoring projects 
Sin reading and the preparation of tutors for such pro- 
!jects, and (g) approaches to the provision of effective 
jreading instruction for various target populations.'' , 

Under the new rules for the Title VII - National Reading 
Improvement Act, Part B - State Reading Improvement Programs, 
the agreement between the Commissioner and the State Agency: 

"sets forth criteria for the selection or designation 
and training of personnel (such as reading specialist 
and administrators of reading programs) engaged in pro- 
grams assisted under this part, including training for 
private elementary school personnel, which shall in- 
clude qualifications acceptable for such personnel." 
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A, State Level Description of Training Activities 

Training, an essential component of the Right to Read Pro- 
gram, varies considerably across the 31 States and program years 
in terms of time requirement, content and the number of local 
Right to Read Directors and other district personnel being 
trained. These topics are discussed separately in this chapter. 

1 . Time Requirement 

Until the end of fiscal year 1975 the National guideline for 
training activities required 240 hours of training in the Di- 
rectors' first program year. Subsequent to this time, the hourly 
requirement was eliminated as a result of States' desire to 
provide services to more districts without the hourly constraint. 
There ;^ere no National guidelines for training in subsequent 
years of the Directors' participation in the Right to Read Pro- 
gram, but many States established their own hourly requirement. 

Over forty-five percent (14) of the States provided 240 
hours of training or more for local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors in the Directors' first program year. Another 26 per- 
cent (8) of the States provided between 120 and 240 hours in the 
Directors' first program year. Thus, over 70 percent (22) of 
the States provided at least 120 hours of Right to Read training 
for local district Right to Read Directors in the first year 
the Directors were participating in the program. See Table 11.1 
for the frequency distribution of amount of time provided for 
training across States in the first program year. 

States in the second year of the program provided a median 
of 120 hours of training for local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors. A median of 80 hours of training was provided in the 
third year, and essentially there was no median number of hours 
of training provided in the fourth year of the program. How- 
ever, data collection occurred early in the fourth year for many 
States, and training activities were planned for later in that 
program year. 




TABLE 11.1: FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF .'\MOUNT OF TIME RE- 
QUIRED BY STATES FOR TRAINING OF LOCAL DIS- 
TRICT RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS IN THEIR FIRST 
PROGRAM YEAR 



HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


0 


4 


12.9 


30 


1 


3.2 


50 


1 


3.2 


O \J 


1 


3 . 2 


100 


2 


6.5 


120 


2 


6.5 


180 


2 


6.5 


200 


2 


6.5 


220 


2 


6.5 


240 


13 


41.9 


300 


1 


3.2 


TOTAL 


31 


100.0 



11.3 

129 



Sixty-one percent (19) o£ the States required local dis- 
trict Right to Read Directors to make up lost days of training. 
As an outcome of district Directors* attendance in all training 
sessions, Directors may receive up to nine semester, or up to 
12 quarter hours of university credit in many States. 

2. Content of Training 

The content of the training for local district Right to Read 
Directors was, for the most part, consistent across States and 
program years. Over half of the States placed a great deal of 
emphasis on eight major areas in the Directors' training in 
each of the program years. Table 11.2 depicts the eight content 
areas emphasized by at least half the States in the first three 
program years. 

3 . Number of District Personnel Who Have Received Training 

Providing training for local district Right to Read Direc- 
tors is rated as one of the five most important objectives in 
the State by 71 percent (22) of the State Right to Read Di- 
rectors. The importance of this objective is corroborated 
by the fact that there were 904 local district Right to Read 
Directors trained in the first program year, 1,600 in the second 
program year, 2,025 in the third program year, and 150 in the 
fourth program year in the States. In addition, at least 
2,870 principals and 9,267 teachers have received State-pro- 
vided Right to Read training. Table 11.5 depicts the number of 
local Directors who have received training from the State since 
the inception cf Right to Read. 

The median number of principals who have received State - 
provided Right to Read training is 95. The median number of 
hours of training provided to them is 25, with a range of 
0 to 500 hours across States. 
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T^BLE 11.2:. CONTENT AREAS OF RIGHT TO READ TRAINING THAT RECEIVED 
A GREAT DEAL OF E1MPH.ASIS BY A MAJORITY OF STATES 



ERIC 



CONTENT AREAh 


FIRST 


PRO- 

YP ii? 

I C-T-IV. 


SECOND 


AND THIRD 
YEA.RS 




Freq 


Pet 


Freq 


Pet 


Curriculum development 




* 


16 


52 


Organization and administration 


26 


84 


22 


71 


Community relations 


20 


65 


19 


61 


Change agent s trategif;,s 


26 


84 


20 


65 


interpersonal reiai.ion..5 


9 7 


7 1 


1 0 




Evaluation of reading programs 


19 


61 


21 


68 


Strategy plannin.g 


2.4 


77 


24 


78 


Diagnostic/prescriptive approach 


20 


65 


19 


61 



* curriculum development was not emphasized by over half the States 
during the first program year 

TABLE 11.3: NUMBER OF l.OCAL DISTRICT DIRECTORS TRAINED SINCE 
IMPLEMENTA'- IO:; OF RIGHT TO READ 



NUMBER OF DIRECTORS 


NUMBER OF STATES 


PERCENT OF STATES 


0 - 49 


10 


32 


50 - 99 


6 


19 


100 - 143 


4 


13 


ISO - 199 


1 


3 


200 - 249 


2 


7 


250 - 300 


5 


16 


300 + * * 


3 


10 


Total 


31 


100 



personnel trained. 
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A median of 72 teachers received Right to Read training. 
They received a median o£ 300 hours o£ training, with a range 
o£ 0 to 603 across States. 

B. Local District Level Perception of Training Activities 

1 . Time Requirement 

The amount of training local district Right to Read Direc- 
tors received in each program year is somewhat difficult to dis- 
cern. Some district Directors received first year training, 
while others received follow-up training in the same program 
year. Nonetheless, in the 1972-73 program year, which was the 
first program year for everyone being trained that year, five 
percent (37) of the local district Right to Read Directors re- 
port receiving between 200 and 280 hours of training. Six per- 
cent (40) of the directors received between 0 and 200 hours of 
training that year. See Table 11.4 for a frequency distribution 
of the number of training hours local district Ri.Rht to Read 
Directors received during the 1972-73 pr^grajn year . 

Twenty percent of the local district Right to Read Directors 
report receiving at least 120 hours of training during the 

1973- 74 program year. Table 11.5 displays the range of training 
hours provided in 1973-74. Twenty-six percent of the local 
Directors report receiving at least 120 hours of training in 

1974- 75. See Tables 11.6 and 11.7 for the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
distributions of training hours received. 

On the average, the local district Directors report re- 
ceiving slightly fewer hours of training than the number re- 
quired by the State for all four program years reported. 

2 . Content of Training 

Over 40 percent of the local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors report that the training they received from the State 
in their first year in the program emphasized primarily curri- 
culum rather than organizational development topics. There is 
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TABLE 11.4: HOURS OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT 
TO READ DIRECTORS IN 1972-1973 



HOURS 


n D O T TT^ iTr'V 

i^KhQUENCi 


r» n r* C MT 

PERCfciNl 


Less than 40 


19 


2.8 


40-119 


15 


2.2 


120-199 


6 


0.9 


200-239* 


2 


0.3 


240-279 


35 ■ 


5.1 


2S0 or more 


4 


0.6 


None 


36 


5.2 


Not Local District Right to Read 
Director That Year 


- 285 


41. 5 


Mo Response 


285 


41.5 


TOTAL 


687 


100.0 j 



* Median hours reported b/ State Right to Read Director was 210. 

TABLE 11.5: HOURS OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS IN 1973-1974 



ERIC 



HOURS 


FREnilF.NCY 


PERCENT 


Less than 40 


55 


8.0 


40-119 


62 


9.0 


120-199* 


28 


4.1 


200-239 


18 


2.6 


240-279 ■ 


66 ■ 


9.6 


280 or more 


21 


3.1 


None 


37 


5.4 


>jot Local District Right to Read 
Director That Year 


193 


28.1 


Njo Response 


207 


30.1 


TOTAL 


687 


100.0 . 



* Median hours reported by State Right to Read Director 
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TABLE 11.6: 



HOURS OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS IN 1974-1975 



HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Less than 40 


1d4 




40-119* 


J. J. u 


16.9 


120-199 


75 


10 . y 


200-239 


29 


4.2 


240-279 


55 • 


8.0 


280 or more 




3 . 2 


None 


34 


4.9 


Mot Local District Right to Read 


44 




Director That Year 


6.4 


No Response 


148 


21.5 


TOTAL 


687 


100.0 



* Median hours reported by State Right to Read Director was 80, 



TABLE 11.7: 



HOURS OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS IN 1975-1976 



HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Less than 40 


252 


36.7 


5.8 


40 


40-119 




5 


0.7 


120-199 






2 


0 . 3 


200-239 


0.6 


4 • 


240-279 


0 




0 


280 or more 






83 


12.1 


None 






Not Local District Right to Read 


17 


2.5 


Director That Year 






284 


41.3 


\;o Response 








637 


iOO. 0 


TOTAL 






11.8 
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slight variance between the topics the local district Right to 
Read Directors and State Right to Read Directors have identified 
as having been emphasized a great deal during training. Table 
11,8 displays the topics or content areas receiving a great deal 
of emphasis in training according to the local district Right 
.to Read Directors. This table may be compared to Table 11.2. 

The following topics were included in the initial training 
provided to local Directors, but not with a great deal of 
emphasis : 

• community relations; 

• change agent strategies; 

• interpersonal relations; 

• preparation of administrative support materials 
for reading programs; 

• development and carrying out tutoring projects in 
reading ; and 

• dissemination techniques. 

The content areas discussed above were provided in the local 
Directors' second and third years of training as well, but with 
less emphasis than in the first year. 

Local district Right to Read Directors report that their 
training was useful in enabling them to assume the responsibili- 
ties of the position, and over 50 percent perceive the training 
in the content areas which were emphasized a great deal to be 
very useful. 

5 . Training Improvement 

The major area for improvement of training activities, 
according to the local district Right to Read Directors, was 
not in the area of instructional mode of presentation or in- 
structional content, but in the area of types of participants 
in the training sessions. Local Directors generally desire 
principals and teachers to be included in training sessions, 
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TABLE 11.8: CONTENT AREAS EMPHASIZED IN TRAINING AS REPORTED 
BY THE LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 



CONTENT AREA 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Curriculum development 


294 


43 


Organization and Administration 


411 


60 


Basic reading skills instruction 


329 


48 


Evaluation of reading programs 


325 


47 


Strategy planning 


285 • 


41 


Diagnostic/prescriptive approach 


292 


43 



TABLE 11.9: TRAINING IMPROVEMENTS DESIRED BY LOCAL DISTRICT 
RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 



IMPROVEMENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Shorter training 


66 


10 


Longer training 


52 ' 


8 


More variety in presentation modes 


12 


16 


Different type of presentation modes 


60 


9 


Interaction between new Right to Read 
Directors and those with some ex- 
perience 


278 


41 


More interaction between participants 


117 


17 


More interaction between participants 
and instructors 


71 


10 


Instructors need better niastery of 
subject matter 


58 


8 


More explicit statement of the 
training objectives 


179 


26 


More explicit statement of how the 
training objectives relate to job 
description 


194 


28 


Principals should be included 


334 


49 


Teachers should be included 


253 


37 


No Improvement 


34 


12 
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and they would like to have the opportunity to interact with 
more experienced Directors in the training sessions. Table 11,9 
shows the frequency distribution of the kinds of improvements 
local Directors desire in training activities. As noted in 
the table few local district Right to Read Directors were dis- 
. satisfied with the length of training provided to them. An 
important outcome to consider in light of the differential be- 
tween the hours of training they received and the National guide- 
line is the fact they are essentially satisfied with the amount 
and content of the training they received. 

C. National Right to Read Training 

Though the State component of Right to Read is being 
assessed, the National component in terms of the provision and 
content of training must be examined in order to determine the 
existence or lack of a relationship between the training the 
State Right to Read Directors received and the training they 
provided to local district Right to Read Directors, 

State Right to Read Directors were typically provided with 
less than 40 hours of training across program years, although 
some Directors received from 41 to 120 hours. The training they 
received, for the most part, consisted of organisation develop- 
ment and administrative skills (e.g,, change agent strategies 
and strategy planning), which was cf^nsidered useful. The curri- 
culum and program development, evaluation, and related topics 
in reading were addressed but they i^^^re not major areas of 
emphasis. What emphasis these topics did receive was perceived 
as useful in enabling the State Right to Read Directors to 
assume the responsibilities inherent in the position of State 
Right to Read Director, 



The content o£ the training purided to local district Right 
to Read Directors follows the guidelines set forth in the Right 
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to Read Rules and Regulations. The hourly provision of training 
is less than the National guideline that was in existence through 
1975. However, local district Directors indicate that the amount 
of training they received was adequate. 
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To what extent have the SEAs developed a comprehensive 
plan of action which addresses needs assessment of pre- 
school children, public and private school children, 
adults, administration and organization development for 
both LEAs and the SEA, teacher and administrator train- 
ing institutions? 

Under the Rules and Regulations, subpart D - Right to Read 
Grants. Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90 - Thursday, May 8, 1975 
the States must carry out: 

"Statewide surveys and needs assessments to deter- 
mine the state of the art in reading and reading 
instruction. 

Also, activities governed under these Rules and Regulations must: 

''(i) relate to the reading problems of both child- 
ren and adults and (ii) address administrative, 
' systemic problems, as well as learning problems at 
; tKe classroom or indiv idual learner level . 

No specific stipulations for needs assessnient e.:ist in the new 
rules for the Title VII - National Reading Improvement Act, 
Part B - State Reading Improvement Programs. 

A. Description of Needs Assessment Activities at the State 
Level 

Needs assessment activities related to the National ob- 
jectives were rated by the State level personnel. Table 12.1 
shows the number of State-level personnel who rate these actiri- 
ties among the five most important objectives for the success of 
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TABLE 12.1: RATINGS OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT ACTIVITIES AMONG 
THE FIVE MOST IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
SUCCESS OF THE RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM IN THE 
STATE 



ACTIVITY 


cssn* 


SASI _ 


SRTR 


Freq Pet 


Freq Pet 


Freq Pet 


Assess the needs, resources and 
direction of reading in the 
State Agency in relation to the 
Right to Read Program 


5 10 


11 55 


5 16 


Conduct a statewide assess- 
ment of the state-of-the-art 
of reading 


5 10 


9 29 


10 52 


Assist local educational 
agencies in assessing needs 
of pupils, teachers, and 
ins titutions 


12 59 


16 52 


12 59 



* csso - Chief State School Officer 

SASI - State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
SRTR - State Right to Read Director 



14 0 




the State Right to Read Program. In addition, 32 percent (10) 
o£ the State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction ranked 
assessing needs in the area o£ reading as being essential for 
the success of the Right to Read Program in the State, 

Ninety-three percent (29) of the States have conducted a 
needs assessment since the State entered the Right to Read Pro- 
gram. Sixty-eight percent (21) of the State needs assessments 
were planned by the State Right to Read Staff and/or other State 
Education Agency personnel. Seventy-one percent (22) of the 
States assessed needs of student populations. Tables 12.2 and 
12.5 illustrate the groups included in State needs assessments 
and the additional sources used in establishing needs. The 
median number of reading needs assessments conducted in States 
in the past five years is one. 

Table 12.4 displays the uses of the needs assessment re- 
sults. The most popular uses appear to be program development 
or documentation at the State level. 

B . Local District Level Needs Assessment Activities 

Seventy-one percent (22) of the State Right to Read Di- 
rectors report providing technical assistance to local districts 
in needs assessnent. This can be corroborated by the fact that 
only 14 percent (15} of the local district Right to Read Di- 
rectors (on-site) report that no needs assessment has been 
conducted as part of the district Right to Read Program. In 
addition, 58 percent (91) of the principals received technical 
assistance in needs assessment, and 41 percent (540) of the 
teachers received same. 

By comparison, 91 percent (35) of the District Superinten- 
dents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report that a 
district level needs assessment had been done in the area of 
reading. Table 12.5 illustrates the populations assessed in 
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TABLE 12.5: POPULATIONS INCLUDED IN DISTRICT LEVEL NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT IN READING 



POPULATION 




D n D p n MT 
rcKLciN 1 


Teachers 


66 


73 


Principals 


44 


48 


Institution 


45 


49 


Students 


77 


85 



TABLE 12.6: HOW RESULTS OF NEEDS ASSESSMENT WERE USED AT THE 
DISTRICT LEVEL 



TTCc nn \Tccnc ACC"ccc\'fc\rT 




FbKLbiN 1 


Formulating the district Right to 
Read plan 


59 


65 


Influencing direction of the 
district Right to Read Program 


66 


73 


Disseminating program materials 
and information 


45 


49 


Providing documentation for support 
of Right to Read at Board of 
Education level 


40 


44 


Providing documentation for support 
of other district reading programs 
at Board of Education level 


40 


44 


Informing other departments in the 
local district or other agencies 


32 


3 5 


Requesting funds 


37 


41 


Allocating funding priorities 


40 


44 


Other 


15 


17 


Xone of the above 


1 


1 




these needs assessments. As in the case o£ the State needs 
assessments, the major uses o£ the needs assessment at the dis- 
trict level are program development and documentation (see 
Table 12,6) • 

C , Subjective Ratings of Needs Assessment at State and Local 



State level ratings of needs assessment activities indicate 
there is room for improvement in this area. Forty-five percent 
(14) of the State Right to Read Directors, 48 percent (15) of 
the State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, 21 percent 
(6) of the State Directors of Adult Basic Education, and 28 per- 
cent (8) of the Chairpersons, Advisory Council indicate some 
improvement needed in conducting needs assessments. In addition, 
11 percent (5) of the State Directors of Adult Basic Education 
indicate that nothing has been done in this area. 

At the local district level, 40 percent (56) of the Right to 
Read Directors and 42 percent (58) of the District Superinten- 
dents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction indicate some 
improvement is needed by the State in conducting needs assess- 
ments. Two percent (2) of the former group and nine percent (8) 
of the latter indicate nothing has been done by the State in 
needs assessment, 

D , Summary 

Although some improvement is needed in needs assessment 
activities in reading, it is notable that needs assessments in 
reading have been conducted in 95 percent (29) of the States and 
91 percent (85) of the districts visited for data collection pur- 
poses. The one critical area for improvement in State needs 
assessment activities in reading is in the area of adult needs, 
where only 19 percent (6) of the States have conducted any assess- 
ment since the inception c£ Right to Read in the State, 
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ACCREDITATION/CERTIFICATION 



To what extent have accreditation/certification stan- 
dards for reading teachers changed since the adoption 
o£ the SEA Right to Read Strategy? 

Under the Rules and Regulations, subpart D - Right to Read 
Grants, Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90^- Thursday, May 8, 1975 
state: 

'^Activities conducted. . .must include an examination o£ 
the appropriateness of requirements and opportunities 
for preparation and certification o£ teachers, admin- 
istrators, and other educational personnel in relation- 
ship to reading problems-** 

Moreover, under the new rules governing the Title vil - 
'^^tional Reading Improvement Act, Part C - Other Reading Improve- 
ment Programs, ''Reading Teacher'' and "Reading specialist" are 
^^fined. While these definitions apply to Part C at this time, 
^^^y may be applicable to Part B legislation in the future, and 
therefore ^re considered in this report- 



"Reading teacher" means an individual with a Bachelor's 
degree, who has successfully completed a minimum of 
twelve credit hours, or its equivalent, courses in 
the teaching of reading,..., and has successfully com- 
pleted two years of teaching experience, which in- 
j eluded reading instruction." 

I "Reading specialist" meatus an individual ^ho has a 
I Master's degree, with a major or specialty in 
i reading,..., and has successfully completed three 
* years of teaching experience, which included read- 
ing instruction." 
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In this chapter the changes or pending changes in teacher 
certification requirements which have occurred as a result o£ 
the States' involvement in the Right to Read Program are address- 
ed. Specifically, the requirements for reading teacher, reading 
specialist, and reading supervisor/director across States will 
be described as a backdrop to the discussion ca the actual 
changes and pending changes effected by Right to Read, and the 
subjective rating by State Educational Agency administrators 
of this change process. 

In addition, the definitions of requirements for reading 
teacher and reading specialist in the new Title VII legislation 
are compared with credentials of current State and local dis- 
trict Right to Read Directors. 

A, Description of Certification Requirements 

1- Reading Teacher (Teacher who is responsible for classroom 
instruction in reading) , 

A bachelor of arts or science degree is typically required 
for certification for reading teacher across all levels in the 
States. Seventy-one percent (22) of the State Directors of 
Teacher Certification 'i,'" "ated that an undergraduate degree 
was the minimum requirement for certification for reading teacher 
at the elementary school level. Sixty-five percent (20) of them 
indicated a bachelor's degree is required at the junior high 
level, while 68 percent (21) reported it is required at the 
senior high school level, 

A range of 0 to 50 semester credit hours in reading theory/ 
methodology are required for certification at all levels, with 
a median of six hours required for the elementary reading teach- 
er, three for the junior high, and zero to three for the senior 

high school reading teacher . 
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2. Reading Specialist or Resource Person (Person responsible 
for remedial reading instruction and similar activities). 

A master of arts or science degree is required for certifi- 
cation for reading teacher or resource person in over 40 percent 
of the Right to Read States. Forty-five percent (14) of the 
State Directors of Teacher Certification indicate that a grad- 
uate degree is the minimum requirement for certification for 
this position at the elementary scho.ol level. Forty-eight per- 
cent (15) of the Directors state a master's degree is required 
for both the junior and senior high school levels. 

A range of 0 to 48, with a median of 15 semester hours of 
credit in reading theory/me thodology courses is required for 
certification for reading specialist or resource person at the 
elementary level. A range of 0 to 39, with a median of 12 to 15 
semester hours of credit is required for certification at both 
the junior and senior high school levels. 

5 . Reading Supervisor/ Director 

The minimum requirement for certification for reading 
supervisor/director at any level is a master of arts or science 
degree in a majority of the Right to Read States. Seventy-one 
percent (22) of the State Directors of Teacher Certification 
report certification as an elementary reading supervisor/ 
director requires an advanced degree. Sixty-eight percent (21) 
of them report that a masters degree is a requirement for 
certification for the position of junior or senior high school 
reading supervisor/ director . 

A range of 0 to 54 semester, or 0 to 60 quarter hours of credit 
in reading theory/me thodology courses is required for certifi- 
cation for reading supervisor/director at any level. However, a 
median of 12 semester hours of credit is necessary for certifi- 
cation at the elementary school level, and f hours for both the 
junior and senior high levels. 
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B. Changes in Teacher Certification Related to Right to Read 

The most common changes which have occurred in teacher 
certification in the past two years in over 30 percent of the 
States are : 

• the establishment of a certification for reading 
specialist or resource person; 

• the increase in requirements for reading teacher; and 

• the increase in requirements for reading specialist 
or resource person. 

Table 13.1 displays the number of State Directors of Teacher 
Certification indicating these changes in certification require- 
ments in the past two years. 

Other changes in teacher certification requirements in the 
past ti^o years have been the establishment of a certification 
for reading supervisor/director, the elimination of the certifi- 
cation of reading teacher, the adoption of reading competency 
{guidelines for certification, and the increase in reading course 
requirements for media librarians. Thirty-five percent (11) 
of the Directors reported no changes in teacher certification 
requirements in the past two years. 

Pending changes in teacher certification are summarized in 
Table 13.2. 

G. Changes or Proposed Changes Effected by Right to Read 

One yardstick by which to measure the impact of Right to 
Read in the State, is to assess the extent to which it has 
served as a catalyst in bringing about reform in teacher certifi- 
cation requirements. Table 13.3 displays the changes or pro- 
posed changes in teacher certification occurring in the Right 
to Read States and the extent to which they can be attributed 
to Right to Read according to the State Directors for Teacher 
Certification. 
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TABLE 13.1: CHANGES IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION OCCURRING IN THE 
PAST TWO YEARS 



CHANGES 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


cs taD i 1 ^nruen L or a. cerLiriCci,uion 
for reading specialist or re- 


1 u 




Increase in requirements for 
reading teacher 


10 


32 


Increase in requirements for 
reading specialist or resource 


12 


59 


person 







TABLE 13.2: PENDING CHANGES IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION ACCORDING 
TO STATE DIRECTORS OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION 



PENDINu CHANGES 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Increase in requirements 


4 


13 


for reading teacher 






Increase in requirements 


4 


15 


for reading specialist or 






resource person 






Establishment of a certification 


5 


10 


for reading specialist or re- 






source person 






Establishment of a certification 


2 


7 


for reading supervisor/director 






Misce llaneous changes* 


13 


48 


No changes contemplated 


10 





*Simplif ication of the structure of requirements, evaluation of 
existing requirements, the establishment of reading competency 
teaching requirement , and the development of a reading special - 
ization program. 
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Right to Read has effected change in certification require- 
ments to some extent or to a great extent in at least 55 percent 
(17) of the States as illustrated in the table. 

D. State Subjective Ratings Linked to Changes or Proposed 
Changes in Teacher Certification 

The review, evaluation, and reformation of teacher certifi- 
cation requirements with respect to reading is one of the 
National Right to Read objectives. However, it is an objective 
which is generally regarded as being one of the five least 
important objectives by Chief State School Officers, State 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction and State Right to 
Read Directors. Table 13.4 illustrates the frequency of rating 
this objective as one of the five least important by these 
State Department of Education officials.. 

This objective was rated as one of the five most important 
ones in the State by only 16 percent (5) of the Chief State 
School Officers, three percent (1) of the State Assistant Super- 
intendents for Instruction, and 16 percent (3) of the State 
Right ro Read Directors. Teacher certification modification is 
an item of less priority to State-level personnel than other 
objectives illustrated in this report. 

E . Statistics Describing Credentials of Local District Right 
to Read Directors 

The following facts describe the number of credit hours 
in reading possessed by local district Right to Read Directors: 

• Seventy-six percent of the Directors with a 3. A. or B.S. 
have les s than twelve credit hours in reading . Nine 
percent have more than 24 credit hours in reading; 

• Sixty percent of the Directors with a M.A. or M.S. have 
less' than twelve credit hours in reading. Seventeen 
percent have more than 24 credit hours in reading; 

• Sixty-four percent of the Directors with an Educational 
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TABLE 13.4: FREQUENCY OF RATING OF TEACHER CERTIFICATION 
ACTIVITIES AS ONE OF THE FIVE LEAST IMPORTANT 
IN THE STATE 



EDUCATION OFFICIAL 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


CSSO* 


15 


48 


SASI 


19 


61 


SRTR 


14 


45 



*CSSO - Chief State School Officer 
SASI - State Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
SRTR - State Right to Read Director 
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Specialist degree have less than 12 credit hours in 
reading. Twenty- one percent have more than 24 credit 
hours in reading; 

• Forty-one percent o£ the Directors with advanced certifi 
cates have less than 12 credit hours in reading. 
Twenty- seven percent have more than 24 credit hours in 
reading; and 

• In five out of 31 States more than 50 percent of the 
Directors have more than 12 credit hours in reading. In 
three more of the States 50 percent of the Directors 
have more than six credit hours in reading. 

F. Statistics Describing Credentials of State Right to Read 
D irectors 

At the State level, the qualifications of the State Right 
to Read Director are different from the local district Director. 
On the whole, the State Director is more- qualified in reading 
than is the local Director: 

• all State Directors have been teachers; 

• thirty-iiine percent of the State Directors have less 
than six credit hours in reading; 

• three percent of the State Directors have between six 
and 11 credit hours in reading; 

• twenty-six percent of the State Directors have bei.veen 
12 and 24 credit hours in reading; 

• thirty- two percent of the State Directors have more than 
24 credit hours in reading; and 

• thirty-six percent of the State Directors have 12 
or more credit hours in administration. 

G . S umma ry 

The most common changes which have occurred in teacher 
certification in the past two years are the establishment of 
certification for reading specialist or resource person, 
increase in requirements for reading teacher, and increase in 
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requirements for reading specialist or resource person. In at 
least 55 percent of the States, there have been changes in certi- 
fication requirements. 

In terms of the new Title VII definitions of reading teach- 
er and reading specialist, one third of the local district 
•Right to Read Directors have the qualifications for reading 
teacher, and almost 60 percent of the State Directors have the 
qualifications for reading teacher and reading specialist. 
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EVALUATIOxN' 



To what extent have the SEAs developed a comprehensive plan 
of action which addresses the provision for modifying the 
SEA program based on evaluative evidence? To what extent 
have the SEAs designed and implemented an evaluation of pro- 
gram effectiveness? What is the evidence of effectiveness 
derived from any completed SEA evaluations? 

Under the Rules and Regulations, Subpart D - Right to Read 
Grant, Federal Register, Vol. 40, No. 90 - Thursday, May 8, 
1975, there is provision for: 



''an evaluation component providing for the collecti:n, 
verification, and analysis of data to measure the 
extent to which such objectives are accomplished by 
the project." 



The nsv/ ru' for the Title VII-National Reading Improvement 
Program, Part B - State Reading Improvement Programs stipulate. 



"Provision is made for high quality evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the project and for determining the 
extent to which the objectives are accomplished," 



A. S tate Priority Placed on Evaluation 

While in two-thirds (21) of the States, as indicated by 
the State Right to Read Directors, an evaluation has been 
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conducted to determine hov.- well the State Right to Read 
objectives are being met, most o£ the evidence indicates that 
this is an area o£ lesser priority. According to the data from 
the State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, the local 
district Right to Read Directors, and the District Superin- 
tendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, the evalu- 
ation component is one of the activities considered least 
essential to the Right to Read Program in the State or dis- 
trict for the success of the program. As can be seen from 
Table 14,1, the majority of respondents rank evaluation 6, 
7 or 8, with 8 being the least essential activity, 

B , Description of State Evaluation Activities 

Sixty-eight percent (21) of the State Right to Read 
Directors and State Assistant Superintendents for Instruction 
indicate that a formal evaluation has been conducted to deter- 
mine how well their State Right to Read objectives are being 
met. As indicated in Table 14,2, 23 percent (7) of the State 
Right to Read evaluations were conducted by the Right to Read 
Office and 32 percent (10) were conducted by external evaluation 
consultants , 

In addition to conducting evaluations of State Right to Read 
objectives, nine percent (62) of the local district Right to 
Read Directors indicate that the State Right to Read Program 
provided an evaluation of the district to determine how well 
their district Right to Read objectives were being met, 

C , Description of District Level Evaluation Activities 

Thirty-six percent (33) of the district Right to Read 
Directors visited indicate that their district Right to Read 
Programs have been evaluated, while 57 percent (52) of the 
L'istrict Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents indicate 
thsir districts have been evaluated. Additionally, 17 percent 
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TABLE 14.2: PERSONNEL CONDUCTING FORMAL EVALUATION OF THE 
RIGHT TO READ PROGRAM AT THE STATE LEVEL 



PERSONNEL 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


State Right to Read 


7 


23 


National Right to Read 


2 


7 


State Educational Agency evaluation 
personnel 


5 


16 


External evaluation consultants 


10 


32 


Other State Educational Agency- 
office 


2 


7 


Other 


2 


7 



TABLE 14.3: TYPES OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE IN EVALUATION PROVIDED 
TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS REQUIRED TO CONDUCT THEIR OWN 
EVALUATION 



TYPE OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Planning the evaluation strategy 
Conducting the evaluation process 
Analysing the data 
Interpreting data results 
None 


14 
11 
11 
13 
0 


45 
36 
36 
42 
0 
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(118) o£ the local district Right to Read Directors in the mail 
sample indicate that a formal evaluation has been conducted in 
their districts. 

Forty-eight percent (15) o£ the State Right to Read 
Directors indicate that local school districts are required to 
conduct their own evaluation, but nine percent (62) of the local 
Right to Read Directors in the mail sample report that they 
have conducted their own evaluation. 

The data show another discrepancy between what the State 
Right to Read Directors report and what the local Right to Read 
Directors indicate has occurred. Five percent (37) of the 
local district Right to Read Directors indicate they were 
assisted in conducting their own evaluations by the State Right 
to Read staff. But, thirty-six percent (11) of the State 
Directors report that the districts were provided with technical 
assistance in conducting the evaluation process, and 45 percent 
(14) indicate that the districts were provided technical 
assistance in planning the evaluation strategy (see Table 14.3). 

Even though five percent (34) of the local district Right 
to Read Directors indicate they received technical assistance 
from the State for evaluation purposes, 53 percent (362) of the 
local Directors indicated that the technical assistance they 
have received from the State Right to Read Program in the area 
of evaluation has been fully sufficient for district needs. 
This fact lends support to the other indications that evaluation 
is an area of lesser priority. 

Nineteen percent (132) of the local district Right to Read 
Directors indicate they had no participation in revising or 
modifying the Right to Read Program based on evaluation or other 
data. Along the same line, when ranking the amount of time they 
spend on various activities, over half of the local district 
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Right to Read Directors report they spend "some time" as 
opposed to "a great deal o£ time" on evaluating the Right to 
Read Program. A quarter o£ the Directors indicate they spend 
"little or no time" on evaluation. However, 33 percent (229) 
of the local Directors report they had a great deal of par- 
ticipation in revising or modifying the Right to Read Pro- 
gram based on evaluation or other data. 

Eighty-nine percent (609) of the local district Right to 
Read Directors indicate that baseline data were collected on 
students prior to the beginning of Right to Read (see Table 
14.4). Eleven percent (79) of the Directors state that formal 
testing was used as part of the evaluation process. This 
figure indicates that two-thirds of those districts that have 
had a formal evaluation used formal testing as part of the 
evaluation . 

D . School Level Evaluation Activities 

At the school level, 45 percent (71) of the principals 
indicate that an evaluation has been conducted in their school 
to determine how well the Right to Read objectives are being 
met. Table 14.5 indicates that 17 percent (27) of the 
evaluations conducted in the schools were conducted by the 
principal . 

E . Ob j ective Measures of Effect 

Revisions or modifications made to the Right to Read 
Program are a major indication of the effect of evaluation 
activities. At the State level, emphasis is placed on evalua- 
tion of local Right to Read Directors' training. The most 
common modification made to the Right to Read program on the 
basis of evaluation d^ta as indicated by the State Right to Read 
Directors has been the revision of the local district Right 
to Read Directors' training program. The majority of these 
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TABLE 14.4: BASELINE DATA COLLECTED ON STUDENTS PRIOR TO THE 
BEGINNING OF RIGHT TO READ 



BASELINE DATA 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Reading level on achievement or 
diagnostic test 


568 


85 


Other test results 


199 


29 


Attitude measures 


166 


24 


Behavior measures 

t 


64 


9 


None 


78 


11 


■ Other 


37 


5 



TABLE 14.5: PERSONNEL CONDUCTING RIGHT TO READ EVALUATION 
AT THE SCHOOL LEVEL 



PERSONNEL 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


State Right to Read personnel 


21 


15 


District personnel 


' 0 


29 


National Right to Read personnel 


0 


0 


Yourself (Principal) 


2 7 


17 


Other 


12 


8 



16 3 
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revisions have been minor requiring only slight revisions of the 
program. Another indication of the emphasis placed on evalu- 
ation of local Right to Read Directors' training is the fact 
that 81 percent (27) of the State Directors require the local 
district Right to Read Directors to submit an evaluation of 
• their training. 

According to the data from the local district Superintend- 
ents, the local district Right to Read Directors and the State 
and local Adult Basic Education Directors, the most frequent 
modification made to the district's Right to Read Program as 
a result of evaluation data was a change in method of reading 
instruction (see Table 14.6). 

Sixty-one percent (19) of the State Right to Read Directors 
indicate that a great deal of emphasis was placed on evaluation 
of reading programs in the initial training of local district 
Right to Read Directors. Forty-seven percent (525) of the local 
Right to Read Directors indicate that a great deal of emphasis 
was placed on evaluation in their initial training. 

Sixty-eight percent (21) of the State Right to Read Direc- 
tors feel evaluation was greatly emphasized in the second and 
third year of training while 27 percent (185) of the local Di- 
rectors feel evaluation was greatly emphasized. Almost all of 
the local Right to Read Directors feel the material on evalua- 
tion of reading programs in their training was useful in enab- 
ling them to assume their responsibilities as local district 
Right to Read Director. 

Another objective measure of the effect of evaluation is 
the fact that 58 percent (18) of the States used the criteria 
of excellence in their evaluation. This figure amounts to 85 
percent of the total number of State Right to Read Directors who 
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indicate that an evaluation was conducted. 

Budget allocations for evaluation for the next year is 
another important area to consider when studying objective 
measures of the effect of evaluation activities. Fifty-five 
percent (17) of the State Right to Read Directors indicate that 
a budget allocation has been made for a formal evaluation of 
the Right to Read Program in the next year. Four percent (30) 
of the local di strict Right to Read Directors indicate that a 
budget allocation has been made for a formal evaluation of the 
district's Right to Read Program in the next year, 

F . Subjective Measures of Effect 

Six classes of respondents rated the evaluation aspect of 
the Right to Read Program. Table 14.7 displays the resu^ ^s from 
respondents who rated evaluation as excellent. When compared to 
.-^•ibjective assessments presented in other chapters of this re- 
port, it appears that respondents rate evaluation as an area in 
which the Right to Read rrogram has not been very effective. 

In another subjective :neasure of the effect of evaluation 
activities, the State Right to Read Director, the local district 
Right to Read Director and the District Superintendent were 
asked how the Right to Read Program could be improved at the 
district level. Table 14.8 gives their responses to the item 
"a better evaluation and feedback process is needed.'' The data 
indicate a greater awareness on the part of the State Right to 
Rec..' Director of the need for a better evaluation process than 
t/j. of the local level personnel. Although the majority of 
r-isprmdents did not rate evaluation as excellent, neither did 
the majority of respondents state that a be r evaluation and 
feedback process is needed. This indicate^ at evaluation is 
not considered a high priority activity for the success of the 
Right to Read Program. 
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TABLE 14.7: RATING OF EVALUATION COMPONENT OF STATE RIGHT TO 
READ PROGRAM AS "EXCELLENT" 



RESPONDENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


State Right to Read Director 


11 


35 


State Assistant Superintendent for 
Ins truction 


5 


16 


State Advisory Council Chairperson 


10 


35 


State Adult" Ra<^ic Fdiication Director 


2 


-» 

/ 


District Right to Read Director 


25 


27 


District Right to Read Director 
(mail) 


156 


23 


District Superintendent/Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction 


7 


8 



TABLE 14.3: RATINGS OF EVALUATION ACTIVITIES AT THE STATE 
LEVEL 



RESPONSE 


SRTR* 


LRTR 
COn site) 


LRTR 
(Mail out) 


DSASI 


Freq Pet 


Freq Pet 


Freq Pet 


Freq Pet 


A better evalua- 
tion and feed- 
back process is 
needed 


16 52 


24 26 


141 21 


25 2" 



*SRTR - State Right to Read Direetor 
LRTR - District Right to Read Direetor 

DSASI- Districc Superintendent/Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction 
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Summary 



Evaluation activities are ranked low at the State or local 
district level as being essential for the success of the Right to 
Read Program in the State and, at the State level, the feeling is 
that improvements are needed. Yet, over two thirds o£ the States 
and over hair the districts visited indicate that evaluation of 
the Right to Read Program has taken place. 

A third of the State Directors report assisting local direc- 
tors in the evaluation process, and over half of the local dis- 
trict Directors report that the assistance received in evaluation 
has been sufficient for their reeds. In nearly half of the 
schools visited, evaluations have been conducted. The results of 
evaluations have been used to modify training programs and methods 
of reading instruction. 
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ADULT LITERACY 

To what extent have State Right to Read Directors 
addr^-^^ed the problem of adult literacy? If so, in 
what v;ay? Is there any coordination with the Adult 
Basic Education Program in the States? 

A. Extent of Involvement of Adult Basic Education with 
Right to Read at the Stat^ Level 

Adult literacy is an important area, to be addressed by the 
Right to Read Program if moving toward the elimination of 
illiteracy is to be fulfilled. State Right to Read Directors 
have addressed the problems of adult literacy. Adult literacy 
is the one area most often cited as being coordinated with the 
Right to Read effort, by both the State Right to Read Directors, 
90 percent (28), and the State Assistant Superintendents for 
Instruction, 74 percent (25). Further, 89 percent (25) of the 
Directors of State Adult Basic Education Programs feel the Right 
to Read Program has addressed adults' reading needs. 

Table 15.1 reveals the amount of time the Director of State 
Adult Basic Education spends consulting with the State Right 
to Read Director. Two-thirds of the State Adult Easic Education 
Directors meet at least monthly with the State Right to Read 
Director . 

Additionally, the median amount of time the State Adult 
Basic Education Director spends on activities related to the 
State Right to Read Program is 5.5 hours per month. 
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\BLE 15.1: AiMOUNT OF TIME SPENT BY DIRECTOR OF STATE 
.-.DULT BASIC EDUCATION CONSULTING WITH STATE RIGHT TO 
READ DIRECTOR 



AMOUNT OF TIME 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


At least weekly- 


5 


18 


Two or three times a month 


8 


29 


Monthly 


3 


11 


Infrequently 


10 


56 


Never 


2 


8 



When the State Adult Basic Education Directors were asked 
if they felt they understood the goals and objectives of the 
State Right to Read Program, 89 percent (24) of them indicated 
they did and 11 percent (3) felt they did not. Further, when 
asked if the State Right to Read goals and objectives were 
congruent with the goals and obiectives of the Adult Basic 
Education Program, 61 percent (17) stated that almost all o£ them 
were, 25 percent ^7) stated that some were, some were not and 17 
percent (2) felt they v/ere not congruent. The major reason 
given for the incongruence was that the Right to Read Program was 
directed toward elementary and secondary schools. in their States. 

Another area in which the State Adult Basic Education 
Program is involved with the Right to Read Program is in attend- 
ance at Right to Read conferences and workshops. Seventy-nine 
percent (22) of the State Adult Basic Education Directors report 
that they have attended workshops or conferences sponsored by 
Right to Read, one being the median number and 0 to 5 being the 
range. Of these, 57 percent (16) indicated that adult literacy 
was covered as a separate topic in these meetings. 

Another activity which indicates the level of coordination 
between Adult Basic Education and Right to Read is the 
representation of Adult Basic Education on the Right to Read 
Task Force and Advisory Council. Although 68 percent (21) 
of the State Right to Read Directors indicate adult basic educa- 
tion personnel are represented on the Task Force, only 32 percent 
(9) of the State Adult Basic Education Directors indicate member- 
ship on the Task Force. Thirty-six percent of the Adult Basic 
Education Directors indicate that they have a representation on 
the Right to Read Advisory Council, Nearly half (46 percent (13)) 
stated they do not have a representative on either the Task 
Force or the Advisory Council. 
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B • Extent of Needs Assessment and Technical Assistance Provided 
to Adult Basic Education 

In the area of needs assessment, 61 percent (17) of the State 
Adult Basic Education Program Directors indicate a State reading 
needs assessment of the adult population has been done. Sixty- 
five percent (11) of them were planned by the State Adult 
Basic Education personnel and 12 percent (2) were planned by the 
State Right to Read personnel. Of those State Right to Read 
Directors that report a statewide reading needs assessment has 
been conducted in their State, 16 percent (5) indicate that 
since' 1971, but prior to Right to Read, the adult population was 
included in the needs assessment; and since the State entered 
the Right to Read Program 19 percent (6) indicate the adult 
population was included in the needs assessment. 

Technical assistance to Adult Basic Education teachers has 
not been a high priority it-m in the Right to Read Program- 
The median number of Adult Basic Education teachers that have 
received technical assistance from State Right to Read programs 
is 0, indicating that in at least half the States, no Adult Basic 
Education teachers received technical assistance. 

Table 13,2 presents the data concerning needs assessment of 
the adult population at the district level. The majority of 
needs assessments were performed by either the State or district 
Adult Basic Education staff. The three most frequent uses for 
the needs assessment of the adult population were development 
of the district's Adult Basic Education Programs, (50 percent 
(14)), development of the district's Right to Read Program 
(18 percent (5)), and developing funding allocation priorities 
(29 percent (8)), At the district level as at the State level 
the median number of Adult Basic Education teachers that have 
received any technical assistance from the State or local 
district Right to Read Program is 0, 
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TABLE 15.2: PERSONNEL WHO PLANNED DISTRICT NEEDS ASSESSMENTS 
OF ADULT POPULATION 



GROUP THAT PLANNED ..cEDS ASSESSMENT 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


No needs assessment has been done 


6 


21 


State Right to Read staff 


1 


4 


District Right to Read staff 


2 


7 


District Adult Basic Education staff 


9 


32 


State Adult Basic Education staff 


7 


25 


0-:her State agencies 


-> 


7 


Other 


8 


29 


Don ' t know 


1 


4 
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C- Extent of Involvement of Adult Basic Education at the 
District Level" " " 

At the district level, coordination of Right to Read with 
adult education is net as prevelant as at the State level. 
Twenty-eight percent C194) of the local district Right to Read 
Directors report they are not working with adult literacy and 
another 31 percent (211) report they do not have this area in 
their districts. Thirty percent (207) indicate they are working 
with adult literacy. 

Another indication that involvement of Right to Read with 
adult literacy at the district level is not as prevelant as at 
the State level is the fact that 29 percent (8) of the local 
district Adult Basic Education Directors, reveal they do not 
understand the goals and objectives of the local districts' 
Right to Read Program. 

The majority of local district Adult Basic Education 
Directors indicate that they meet infrequently with the local 
district Right to Read Director on matters regarding the 
administration of adult reading programs. However, the median 
number of hours the local district Adult Basic Education 
Directors report they spend on Right to Read activities is 
5.5 hours per month. Forty-six percent (13) of the local 
district Adult Basic Education Directors indicate they have 
attended workshops or conferences sponsored by Right to 
Read. Of those that have attended, 52 percent (9) indicate that 
adult literacy was covered as a separate topic in those meetings. 

Twenty-nine percent (8) of the local district Adult Basic 
Education Directors feel their programs have benefited from 
being a part of the Right to Read Program because it has gener- 
ated more enthusiasm for reading on the part of students and 
teachers . 
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D. Summary 



Eighty-nine percent C25) of the Directors of State Adult 
Basic Education report that the Ri^jht to Read Program has 
addressed adults' reading needs. Eighty-six percent of the 
Adult Directors indicated that they understood the goals and 
objectives of the State Right to Read Program, And, 79 percent 
(22) of the State Adult Basic Education Directors have attended 
workshops or conferences sponsored by Right to Read. Thus, the 
Right to Read Program has shown indications of having addressed 
the needs of adults. 
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EFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF COMMUNICATION 

To what extent have the State's Right to Read Programs 
developed an effective system of communication with local 
educational agencies and other educational resources in 
the States? 

A, State Emphasis on Developing an Effective Communication 
System ^~ 

The State Right to Read Director spends a median of 1.5 
hours per week maintaining a communication link with other State 
reading programs, and a median of 3 hours per week maintaining 
a communication link with educational agencies and resources in 
the State (see Tables 16,1 and 16,2). Since this amounts to 12 
percent of the time the Director spends on all Right to Read 
activities, maintaining an effective system of communication is a 
high priority objective at the State level in the Right to Read 
Program. 

Additionally, 59 percent (12) of the Chief State School 
Officers, 55 percent (11) of the State Right to Read Directors, 
and 25 percent (7) of the State Assistant Superintendents for 
Instruction rate ^'develop multiplier effects in Right to Read by 
encouraging cooperation across agencies at the State and local 
levels" as one of the five most important objectives in the 
State. The extent of coordination activities among various 
State agencies and programs also indicates the importance placed 
on this objective (see Chapter 4). 

In spite of the emphasis placed on communication, .'actual 
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TABLE 16.1: HOURS PER WEEK RIGHT TO READ DIRECTOR SPENDS 
MAINTAINING A COMKIUNICATIOM LINK WITH OTHER 
STATE READING PROGR.'\MS 



HOURS 


FREQUENCY 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


0 


4 


12.9 


1 


10 


45.2 


2 


3 


54. 8 




2 


61.3 


4 


1 


64.5 


5 


6 


83 . 9 


8 


2 


90.3 


10 


1 


93. 5 


Unspecified 


2 


100. 0 


TOTAL 


31 


100.0 
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TABLE 16.2: HOURS PER WEEK RIGHT TO READ DIRECTOR SPENDS 
MAINTAINING A COMMUNICATION LINK WITH OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES AND RESOURCES IN THE STATE 



HOURS 


FRFDIIFMrY 


CUMULATIVE 
PERCENT 


0 


3 


9.7 


1 


3 


19.4 


2 


5 


35 . 5 


3 


5 


51.6 


4 


4 


64.5 


5 


4 


77.4 


6 


1 


80.6 


8 


1 


83. 9 


10 


3 


93.5 


20 


1 


96.8 




1 


100.0 


TOTAL 


31 


100. 0 
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Pai'^^'^^^^'^^on of State personnel in Right to Read activities is 
Vafi®^* Porty-five percent (14) or the State Assistant Super- 
s_teri^®"-s Instruction have participated to a great extent in 

Qooi'^^^-^^^^g existing reading funds with Right to Re^d funds, and 
42 percent q^-) of them have participated to a great extent in 
Coordi'^^^ing reading curriculum. Forty-four percent (18] of the 
Sta^® ^^^^'^tors of Adult B<;.sic Education are msmbers of eitner 
the Aavisory (Council or Task Force or both, and 57 percent (19) 
^^on5'"'^^ ^"^^^h the State Right to Read Director at least monthly. 
F^ifty-^'''° Percent (lo) of the State Directors of Teacher 
*^ert^^^ ion have been asked to provide info-^mation on teacher 
Cefti^^"^^^ ion in the development of State Right to Read proposals 
Or ^omprener^5 j^^e plans. However, the Chairpersons of the State 
Righ^ ^° -^e^ci Advisory Councils report a median of o members on 
the AdVi-sory rouncil from State Educational Agency personnel 
tiier than -■■.^^ Right to Read staff. 



Q 

^ . ^ — l^f Sta te^ Communication Sy stems 

A ^ajoj, ^rea of communication at the state levei concerns 
n^eds ^"^^ssjvjgnt data. Sixty-five percent (20) of the State 
^ii-ectors repQj.^ that needs assessment data -lece used to supply 
infof^^^^^^ for other agencies or departments in the State. Commu- 
n^-jtJ-on Detv.-ggn agencies exi--ts as '.veil -he area of technical 
^^^5tance. sixty-eight percent (21) of the State Directors 
epo^"" ^ technical assistance was provided to local school 
Ust^^'^'"'' State administrative personnel other than the Right 
:o Read 5taf^-_ Fifty-two percent (16) of ^he State Directors 
^epo^"^ ^®"^ing results of the State evaluation to the Chief State 
SQho<^^ ' "^^c^r, and 32 percent (iQ) send to the State Board of 
^^u'^^^'^^^' ^'o oth^^r communication concerning evalua^-^on was 
^"\do"^'^^' take place within State agencies. 

;ne to which organir ational and administrative 

r^^S--^ are delivered to the local ciisrrictf indicates not only 
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another area of comnunication , but the importance placed upon 
insuring effect ive communication systems at the local level. 
Eighty-four percent (26) of the State Right to Read Directors 
report that organization and administration was an area of great 
emphasis in the first year of training provided to local district 
Right to Read Directors, and 71 percent (22) of them indicate 
the same for years two and three. Eighty-four percent (26) of 
the State Directors provided a great deal of training in change 
agent strategies the first year, and 65 percent (20) of them 
provided a great deal in years two and three. In adr ' n, 94 
-percent (29) of the State Directcrs state that they " ;:;ntiy 
provided technical assistance to local school districto in- 
program planning and management. 

While the local districc Directors perceive less emphasis 
placed on organization and administration in their training, only 
four percent (29) of the local Directors found the training in 
managerial skills not usefui , and sevea percent (49) of them 
foand the training in change agent strategies not useful. Sixty 
percenc (411) of the loc^l district Directors received a great 
deal of training in organization and administration in their 
first year of training, end 17 percent (119) o£ them received a 
great deal of training in managerial skills in the second and 
third years. Only 53 perLent (260) of me iocal district 
Directors repo-t receiving a great deal of training in change 
agent strategies the first year, and 11 percent f/S) of them 
report receiving a great deal in the second and third years. 

C . Focus of Locil District Communication Systems 

At the local district level, the Riglit to Read Director 
ccrp.nunicat e5 with other district personnel primarily in the area 
of slow achievers. Sixty-six percent (456) of tlie local district 
Direct, rs (.T.ail-O':*"'/ work with this area to a great extent. The 
next largest area of involvement is learning disabilities, 
with "vhich 51 njrcent ('2ltj) of ^he Directors work to a <irocit extent. 
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Other frequently cited avaKS of coimnunicat ion at tue local 
district level are providing independent assessments of programs, 
and modifying school objectives (see Table 16.3}. 

Also, 35 percent (39) of the District Superintendents/ 
Assistant Superintendents for Instruction state that the Right to 
Read Director meets weekly with teachers or staff involved with 
other Federally funded instructional programs. And 42 percent 
(344) teachers have been asked to provid3 information to either 
their principal or the district Right to Read Director as to 
how the Right to Read Program could be improved. 

D . Non-Public Schools 

Table 16,4 illustrates the means by which non-public schools 
may communicate with the Right to Read Program. According to 
the State Right to Read Director, in almost 30 percent (9) of 
the States, non-publi schools nave their own Right to Read 
Programs. Ninety percent (28) of the Directors also indicate 
that non-public school personnel attend Stcite Ri::ht to Read 
in-serv'ce training sessions. 

E * Subjective Ratings of Effectiveness of Communication 

Forty-two percent (13) of the State Right to Read Directors 
indicate that more involvement in and support of Righr to Read 
are needed from the State EduCvilional .Agency Admi'^ \ • tra tion , 29 
percent (9) indicate the same with respect to the :l cate Board 
of Eduation, and 19 percent (6) for the Chief State School 
Officer. In addition, 33 percent (11) of these Directors state 
that they need a stronger role in the State Ecucational Agency 
Administration. This is an indication that communication is 
lacking at the State level. 

Nevertheless, only eight percent (7) of the District 
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Superintendents/Assistant Supet intendents for Instruction, 16 
percent (25) of the principr-''- and 20 percent (167) of the 



£ro:.ii the State or local pro^iam personnel has been such that the 
majority of local district personnel find the Right to Read 
Program relevant to their needs, or that National Right to Read 
has effectively organized the program so it is relevant to all 
these personnel. In either case it is a measure of effective 
communicat ion* 

At the local level, Right to Road Directors, District Super- 
intendents/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction, and 
principals report that more involvement -in and support of the 
Right to Read Program are needed from various personnel (see 
Table 16*5), Uniformly, the area from which the most support 
and involvement is needed is the teachers, indicating the need 
for effective systems of communication at '^he local level as 
well as at ::he State level. 

In addition. Table 16*6 illustrates some of the other 
problems related to providing an effective communication link 
between the Ri^ht to Read Program and reachers impleme:iting the 
program. 

F. Analysis of N' on- Completed Mail-Out Questi o nnaires 

An analysis was made of the mail-out local district Right 
to Read Director questionnaires that were returned unanswered- 
In 52 percent (17) of the questionnaires that were returned, 
the reason given was that there was nc district Right to Read 
Director and/or similar official with enough familiarity witii 
the district's program to complete the forms. Approximately 
seven percent (-) of the qi*es t ionnai res were returned from 



teache'/s feel that the Right 
relevant to their needs a^ 
principal, and teachor, C- 



^ead Program could be made more 
•ectively , administrator , 
these facts, the communication 
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districts which had withdrawn from participation in the Right to 
Read Program because it had not met their particular needs. 
Another seven percent (2) o£ the questionnaires were returned 
from Directors in non-public schools. Each Director reported 
that her school had not fulfilled all requirements for partici- 
pation in the Right to ^^ead Program, and hence, was not con- 
sidered a Right to Read school. 

In another instance, it was reported that the district's 
p-ogram was not the result of Right to Read, and hence, the 
district was under no obligation to see to it t: the question- 
naire was completed. Thus, in 69 percent [22) of the cases in 
which questionnaires were returned unanswered, the reason unde:;- 
lying the decision was lack of participation or conflict in 
participation with the State's comprehensive plan. Also, 
approximately 15 percent [5) of the questionnaires were sent to 
incorrect addresses and subsequently returned to the sender. 

It should be noted that all f^ese questionnai *es were sent 

to addresses supplied by the Rijht to Read Director in each 

State. This does not indicate a high level of communication 

between State and local Right to Read Programs. 

F . Summary 

At the ^uate level, maintaining an effective communication 
systjm receives high priority. Communication activities focus 
pririarily upon needs assessment and technical assistance. The 
emphasis upon training in organization and administration 
indicates the importance placed upon local level communication 
systems . 

At the local level, there is considerable communication In 
the area of slow achievers. Both State and local personnel 
indicate tiiat more supp rt of Right to Read is needed from 
teachers, indicating need !:o more effectively communicate 
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to teachers the purposes and practices of the Right to Read 
Program. 

While general indications are that communication between 
the State and local level is effective, the analysis of the 
non-completed mail-out questionnaires indicates some 
communications lag between State and local district Right to 
Read Programs. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF ACTION 



To what extent are the States developing a comprehensive 

plan to encompass all activities to Love toward the 

elimination of illiteracy? What are the indicators of 
accompl ishment ? 

A . State- Level Analys is 

Developing a comprehensive plan to encompass all activities 
to move toward the elimination of illiteracy is rated highly by 
State level personnel. Fifty-eight percent (18) of the Chief 
State School Officers, 55 percent (17^ of the State Right to Read 
Directors, and 65 percent (20) of the State Assistant Superinten- 
dents for Instruction rate this objective one of the five most 
important in the State. 

Planning activities are taking place in the majority of 
"tates to involve all diiitricts in the State in the Right to Read 
Program. Seventy-four percent (25) of the State Right to Read 
Directors report that by the median year 1977 all districts in 
their States will be participating in Right to Read. However, 
26 perc(;nt (8) of the Directors indicate there will never be 
complete district participation in Right to Read in their States. 

Analyses i:-:-ra performed to determine if there was any 
relationship between the demographic (background) variable? 
associated with the State Right to Read Directors, and statewide 
participation in the Right to Read Program. 
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There was no statistical relationship between the number of hours 
worked on Right to Read activities and when the Director predicted 
that all districts in the State would be participating in Right 
to Read, Nor was there any statistical relationship between when 
the Director predicted full State participation and her/his sex, 
age, salary, educational degree, or who she/he reports to in the 
SEA. Sixty-one percent (19) of the State Directors indicate that 
districts have dropped out of participation in the Right to Read 
Program, and 48 perceat (15) of them report loss of the local 
District Right to Read Director as the reason for the district 
dropping out. Twenty-three percent (7) of the Directors also 
relate desire on the part of the district to terminate their 
participation in the program as the reason behind the districts 
dropping out of the program. 

3 . Local District Analy:: vis 

At the local district level, 43 percent (40) of the District 
Superintende.its/Assistant Superintendents for Instruction report 
that all schools in their district are already participating in 
the Right to Read Program. Another IS percent (17) of them pre- 
dict that full district participation will be implemented by 1981. 
Only 15 percent (12) of the District Superintendents/Assistant 
Superintendents for Instruction report no plans to involve every 
school in the district in their Right to Read Program. 

A major reason underlying the lack of complete district 
participati "^n at this point in rime seems to be lack of funds. 
Ten percent (9) of :he Distric. Superintendents/Assistant Super- 
intendents for Ins true t ion indicate the' innot include some 
interested schools in Right to Read bee -f lack of resources 

necessary to provide Right to Read to all buildings. Another 11 
percent (lOJ of them state that more funds are needed to expand 
the Right to Read Program. Also, 18 percent (126) of the local 
district Right to Read Directors (mail-out) say Right ^to Read 





would be discontinued in their district if the State no longer 
received funding. 

HoKCver, there is a link between full district participation 
in Right to Read and whether the local district Right to Read 
Director works full-time or part-time on Right to Read activities. 
Of the 95 local district Right to Read Directors interviewed, all 
11 full-time Directors could indicate a point ■ n time when full 
district participation in Right to Read would -jxijt. Of the 82 
part-time Directors, 63 percent (52) could indicate such a point 
in time. Thus, there is a 59 percent better success rate in the 
case of the full-time district Directors. Table 17,1 shows the 
distribution of the Directors who work full-time vs. those who 
work part-time, and when they predict full district participation 
in Right to Read, 

Summary 

The objective of establishing a comprehensive plan i:r d 
as important by State-level personnel. The major reason- , . its 
lack of full implementation at this point in time in many Sto-.tes 
is lack of resources to effectively reach all districts in. a 
short span of time. Where local districts can afford a uii-time 
Right to Read Director, full implementation occurs witn more 



succes s . 
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SUMMARY 

There are several important findings in this study. Sum- 
marizations of the essential features of these findings are 
presented below. 

A. Reading as a Top Priority 

State Educational Agencies and Local Educational Agencies 
have been successful in establishing reading as a top priority. 
The following are indications of the priority placed on reading 

• ninety-two percent (23) of the Chief State School 
Officers report that reading is cited as a major educa- 
tional objective by the State Board of Education or 
that an official proclamation has been issued by the 
Governor's office in support of the Right to Read 
effort ; 

• over half of the State and local level personnel ranked 
establishing reading as a top Priority (first or 
second out of eight) as being essential for the success 
of the Right to Read Program in the State; 

« teachers and administrators reported that students' 
attitudes towards reading have improved, they spend 
more time reading, and their library and/or classroom 
book usage has increased; 

• teachers and administrators report that teachers spend 
more time preparing to teach reading, and their inter- 
action with colleagues and administrators regarding 
reading has increased; and 
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• principals/administrators report spending more time m 
administering reading programs, and interacting with 
teachers, students and other administrators. 

B. Training 

Providing training for Local Educational Agency Right to 
Read Directors is rated as one of the five most important ob- 
jectives in the State by 71 percent (22) of the State Right to 
Read Directors. The importance of this objective is corrobor- 
ated by the fact that there were 904 local district Right to 
Read Directors trained in the first program year, 1,600 in the 
second program year, 2,028 in the third program year, and 150 
in the fourth program year in these States. In addition, at 
least 2,870 principals and 9,267 teachers have received State- 
provided Right to Read training. Table 18.1 illustrates the 
major areas of emphasis in first year training provided by the 
State program to local Directors. 

TABLE 18 1: CONTENT AREAS EMPHASIZED IN TRAINING AS REPORTED 
BY THE LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS 



CONTENT AREA 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Curriculum development 


294 


43 


Organization and administration 


411 


60 


Basic reading skills instruction 


329 


48 


Evaluation of reading programs 


325 


47 


Strategy planning 


285 


41 


Diagnostic/prescriptive approach 


292 


43 



On the average, the local district Directors report 
receiving slightly fewer hours of training than the number 
required by the State. However they report that they are 
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satisfied with the quantity of training they have received, and 
the content has been useful in enabling them to fulfill their 
roles as Right to Read Directors. 

C. Technical Assistance 

The use of workshops and conferences as the means of de- 
livering technical assistance served a useful purpose in the 
formative years of the State's Right to Read Programs in intro- 
ducing a large number of personnel to the generalized concepts 
of the Right to Read Program, According to the State Right 
to Read Directors, almost three fourths of the local district 
Directors have attended at least four conferences and/ or work- 
shops in the past year. 

Local district Right to Read Directors indicate the need 
for technical assistance that is specifically related to their 
district needs, and that may be requested as needed, 

T^BLE 18 2: LOCAL DISTRICT RIGHT TO READ DIRECTORS' RATINGS 
OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE RECEIVED FROM THE STATE 





TilH Tr.CIiMCAL 


ASSISTANCE 


RECEIVED FROM 


THE S" 


TATE WAS: 


ARUA OF -nCUNICAI. 


ruily 
Sufficient 
for district 


iSarely 
Sufficient 
for district 
needs 


Not at all 
Sufficient 
for district 
needs 


No 

Resnonsc 


ASST.'^TANCE 


r rcQ 


?ct 


Frea Pet 


Freo 


?ct 


Freq ?ct_ 


Ind: viauali.-ini; instruc- 

t IGfi 

Ar4;,.^jins public support 
Trainin;; t a tors 


377 
273 
259 


55 
41 
33 


159 
191 
ISO 


23 
28 
26 


91 
134 
1''.9 


13 

19. 

22 


60 
S4 
99 


9 
12 

14 


itov.iinz v^i^-ii tiic 
nor*-pur>iic i^chooi sector 


ISS 


27 


113 


16 


185 


27 


201 


29 


Trainini? ia program 
r.anai;c:r.ent 


366 


S3 


150 


22 


38 


13 


83 


12 


Educating parents 


241 


35 


203 


29 


147 


21 


96 


14 


Evaluating prograni 


362 


53 


153 


22 


33 


12 


39 


"J 




D. Teacher Certification 

Table 18.3 illustrates the changes in teacher certification 
that have occurred in the past two years that might affect the 
Right to Read Program. In one third of the States, changes have 
occurred that potentially affect Right to Read. 

TABLE 18 3- CHANGES IN TEACHER CERTIFICATION OCCURRING IN 
THE PAST TWO YEARS 



CHANGES 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


Establishment of a certification 
for reading specialist or resource 
person 

Increase in requirements for 

reading teacher 

Increase in requirements for 

reading specialist or resource 

person* 


10 

10 
12 


32 

32 
39 



*ThiQ ficTure includes tnose otatet- xu wux^u ^^^^'^ t ^ 
nfLd increase in requirements for reading specialist or 
?esou?ce person occur?ed in the past two years. For this 
relson! this figure is different from that reported m 
Volume I I • 
E. Adult Basic Education 

Eiahty-nine percent (25) of the Directors of State Adult 
Basic Education report that the Right to Read Program has ad- 
dressed adults' reading needs. Eighty-six percent of the Adult 
Basic Education Directors indicate that they understand the 
aoals and objectives of the State Right to Read Program. And, 
79 percent (22) of the State Adult Basic Education Directors 
have attended workshops or conferences sponsored by Right to 
Read. Thus, the Right to Read Program has shown indications of 
having addressed the needs of adults at the State level. 
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However, only 19 percent (6) o£ the States have conducted an 
assessment o£ adult needs in reading since the inception o£ Right 
to Read in the State. And, at the local level, in 45 percent 
(14) o£ the States no local Adult Basic Education programs were 
£ound that were coordinated with the local Right to Read program. 
In 29 percent (9) o£ the States, one local Adult Basic Education 
program (out o£ three potential programs) was £ound to be co- 
ordinated with the local Right to Read Program. 

F . E££ective System o£ Communication 

At the State level, maintaining an e££ective system o£ 
communication receives high priority. Communication activities 
£ocus primarily upon needs assessment and technical assistance. 
The emphasis upon training in organization and administration 
indicates the importance placed by the States upon communication 
at the local level. While communication between the State and 
local level is e££ective, both State and local personnel indicate 
that more support o£ Right to Read is needed £rom teachers. 
Thus, a weak link in the area o£ communication appears to be 
communicating the Right to Read Program to teachers, 

G. Comprehensive Plan o£ Action 

The objective o£ establishing a comprehensive plan to encom- 
pass all activities to move toward the elimination o£ illiteracy 
is rated as important by State-level personnel. According to 
the State Director, the major reason £or its lack o£ £ull imple- 
mentation in many States is lack o£ resources to e££ectively 
reach all districts in a short span o£ time. According to the 
District Superintendent/Assistant Superintendent £or Instruc- 
tion, where local districts can a££ord a £ull-time Right to 
Read Director, £ull district implementation o£ Right to Read 
occurs with more success. Where part-time local district 
Directors are employed, there are more problems in £ully im- 
plementing the Right to Read Program. 
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H. Role of the State and Local District Right to Read Directors 
The role of both the State and local district Right to Read 

Director is one which requires coordination of the Right to Read 
Program with other reading program areas. As such, these posi- 
tions require a degree of authority with which to implement 
coordination activities. The State Right to Read Director is 
typically a full-time Director and has the authority vested in 
a SEA line position. While most State Directors are full-time, 
most local Directors are part-time. 

The major problems with the role o£ the local Director as 
it presently exists are lack of time and lack of staff support. 
Local district Directors who report directly to the District 
Superintendent/Assistant Superintendent lov Instruction have a 
position of greater authority than those who report to a 
principal. And, districts in which there is a full-time local 
Director report more emphasis on reading, higher student scores, 
and fewer problems implementing the program. As mentioned in 
Chapter 2, it is difficult to discern the causal variable here 
(higher scores or full-time director) without further study. 

I. Coordination of Right to Read with Other Reading Programs 
The Task Force has been set up in the State Educational 

Agency to act as the body which coordinates the Right to Read 
Program with other reading programs. Data from the State Right 
to Read Director and State Assistant Superintendent for In- 
struction indicate that coordinational activities are carried 
out by them, rather than by the Task Force. 
J. Dissemination and Amassing Public Support 

Dissemination and amassing public support activities are not 
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hiah priority activities in the State Educational Agency, 
conduct of these activities is the stated responsibility ot 
the Advisory Council, and it has been indicated in State and 
local level ratings that the Advisory Council is not effective 
in dissemination or in amassing public support. 

Local district Directors have received considerable training 
in dissemination techniques, but according to the District 
Superintendent/Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, most 
local districts do not have the necessary resources m terms of 
finances or a full-time Director to effectively conduct dis- 
semination and amassing public support activities. 
K. Equitable Distributi on of Services 

Thirty-nine percent (12) of the States use the following 
criteria to distribute Right to Read services to school districts 

in the State: 

• geographic representation; and 

e student population. 
The major criterion used to select local districts for participa- 
tion in Right to Read in the remaining 61 percent (19) of the 
States is willingness of the local district to comply with the 
terms of the agreement/contract. 

L. Evaluation. Measurabil ity and F easibility of Objectives 

over two-thirds of the States and over half of the districts 
visited indicate that evaluation of the Right to Read Program 
has taken place. Technical assistance in evaluation has been 
provided to over half of the districts by the State. Evalu- 
ation results have been used to modify training programs and 
niethods of reading instruction. 
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State and local district personnel report general satis- 
faction with the National Right to Read Objectives and with 
the individual States' program objectives. The majority of 
the States have developed measurable and feasible objectives, 
which span the areas listed in Table 18.4. 

However, there is no evidence of State Right to Read Program 
emphasis on the evaluation of the measurability and feasibility of 
local district objectives. There is no apparent emphasis placed on 
accomplishment of activities according to timelines or the evalua- 
tion of the accomplishment of these objectives. 

M. Needs .Assessment 

It is reported that needs assessments in reading have been 
conducted in 93 percent (29) of the States and 91 percent (83) 
of the districts. However, a critical area for improvement m 
needs assessment activities is the assessment of adult needs. 
Nineteen percent (6) of the States have conducted an assessment 
of adult needs in reading since the inception of Right to Read 
in the State. 

Ni . Projection of Total Participatio n in Right to Read* 

Seventy-four percent (23) of the State Right to Read Di- 
rectors report that every district in their State is either 
presently participating, or will be participating in the near 
future, in the Right to Read Program. Table 18.5 depicts the 
projected years by which Right to Read will be incorporated in 
all districts in the States. As shown in this table, one 
fourth of the State Directors never expect all districts in 
their State to participate in the Right to Read Program. 

As can be seen from Table 18.6, 48 percent (45) of the 
District Superintendents/Assistant Superintendents for In- 
struction in the districts visited for on-site data collection 
report that all schools within their districts will be par- 
ticipating in the Right to Read Program by the end of 1976. 

*These data were obtained from information presented in 
Volume II - State Profiles. 
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TABLE 18.4: MAJOR AREAS OF ACTIVITY REFLECTED IN STATE 
OBJECTIVES 



AREAS OF ACTIVITY 


NUMBER OF 
STATES 


PERCENT OF 
o 1 A 1 CO 


S ta tewide Organi zat iofi and 
Coordination 


28 


91 


Reading as Top Priority 


14 


45 


Planning 


20 


65 


Needs Assessment 


25 


80 


Reading Program Adoption 
or Development 


21 


68 


Training 


29 


94 


Technical Assistance 


29 


94 


Dissemination 


28 


91 


Amassing Public and 
Professional Support 


30 


97 


Teacher Certification 


14 


45 


Criteria of Excellence 


22 


71 


j Evaluation 


26 


84 
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YEAR BY WHICH RIGHT TO READ WILL BE IMPLEMENTED 
IN ALL DISTRICTS IN THE STATE 



YEAR 


MiAiRPR nP "STATES 


PERCENT OF STATES 


Presently 


1 


3 


1975 


1 


3 


1976 




10 


5 








10 


1977 


3 






f- 


16 


1978 


D 




1979 


0 


0 


1980 


10 


32 


Never 


8 


26 


TOTAL 


31 


100 



TABLE 18.6 



YEAR BY WHICH RIGHT TO READ WILL BE IMPLEMENTED 
IN .ALL SCHOOLS IN THE DISTRICTS VISITED FOR SITE 
DATA COLLECTION 



YEAR 


FREQUENCY 


PERCENT 


All are now participating 


39 


42 


1975 


1 


1 


1976 


5 


5 


1977 


6 


7 


1978 


2 


2 


1979 


2 


2 


1980 


1 


1 


1981 


1 


1 


Not part of present plans 


14 


15 


Don't know 


20 


22 • 


Data unavailable 


2 


2 


TOTAL 


93 


100 
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0. Effect of the Loss of Federal Fun ding for Right to Read* 

Table 18.7 illustrates the responses of the State-level 
officials who related what would happen to the Right to Read 
Program in their State if Federal funding should cease. It may 
be noted from the table that 58 percent (15) of the Chief State 
School Officers, 45 percent (13} of the State Right to Read 
Directors, and 45 percent (15) of the State Assistant Superin- 
tendents for Instruction indicated that the Right to Read Pro"^ 
gram would definitely continue in some capacity in their States 
if Federal funding were terminated, 
p. Findings from Cross-Tabulation Analyses 

As part of the analyses of project data, over 2,000 corre- 
lations, cross-tabulations and analyses of variance were per- 
formed to determine if particular program: descriptive variables 
related to positive indicators of program impact. Examples of 
these relationships include the educational level of the State 
Right to Read Director and prediction of full State partici- 
pation in Right to Read; attributes of the Advisory Council and 
how effectively dissemination and amassing public support activi- 
ties have been implemented, etc. 

A major finding as a result of all these analyses is that 
there were fewer statistically significant relationships than 
one would expect, even by chance, using a .05 level of signifi- 
cance. In fact, of the roughly 2,000 analyses, less than 50 
proved significant. 

The few significant relationships, such as the linkage be- 
tween full-time local Right to Read Directors and the prediction 
of full district participation in Right to Read, have been re- 
ported in the body of this report and elsewhere in this chapter. 
However, we view the lack of significant relationships as being 
highly important in its own right. The reason this is important 

*These data were obtained from information presented in 
Volume II - State Profiles. 
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TABLE 18.7: EFFECT OF 



FEDERAL FUNDING FOR RIGHT 



TO READ 



HE STATE WOULD: 

Continue the Right to 
Read Program using 
their own resources 

Continue the Right to 
Read Program in a 
Diminished Capacity 

Continue the Right to 
Read Program only if 
other resources were 
found 

Discontinue the Pro- 



Did not reply/did not 
interview/did not 
know 



CHIEF STATE 
SCHOOL 
OFFICER 




STATE RIGHT 
TO READ 
DIRECTOR 

10 



STATE ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
FOR INSTRUCTION 

11 
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is that the lack of significant findings indicates homogeneity 
of data describing the program characteristics. Such homo- 
geneity is highly unusual in a National program of this type 
considering the varying amounts of funds received and the indivi- 
dual differences that usually occur between various State Depart- 
ments of Education. 

Thus, it may be concluded that, for the most part, the 31 
States are implementing the 16 National Objectives and their 
underlying activities in the same manner. This can be inter- 
preted to mean that the Right to Read strategy has been adopted 
as a viable strategy and has been implemented to some extent 
across the 51 States. Thus, the training and support activities 
provided by National Right to Read, and the comparatively little 
money provided to the States, has provided a substantial impetus 
in developing viable State strategies in reading. 
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